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NEW-:PAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. [f any person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
EBB TIDE. 


BY VANE, 











Oh heart, true heart, held once within my hand, 

So empty now, that sadly let thee fall, 

These strange, sad things how can I understand? 

Or how find comfort in the death of all? 

What wave can break across my life’s gray sand, 

What sweet rains beat, what fresh sea-breezes call? 

The tide has ebbed far from the lonely land, 

And parched and bleak it lies, a barren strand, 

Whose waves have fled to kiss some happier shore, 

Must it be thus, while all the years go by, 

And thou and I, together, nevermore 

Watch Love’s sweet tide swell full beneath the sky, 

And hear earth’s dreary sounds drowned in its rhyth- 
mic roar, 

The passionate, strong sweetness of its cry? 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE OLD HOME. 
BY ELLIS MEXAL. 


Amid the summer’s sweeping fields of green, 
And folded soft about by sheltering hills 

It stood, the little house so plain and brown, 
But to my eyes so fair. Before the door 

The balsam trees had stretched their leafy arms 
For two score years, and lured the robins there 
In fair spring times, to build their nests within 
Phe green recesses,—trees implanted there 

By hands long laid in rest, and folded calm 

On hearts that beat no more with swift, hot life. 
Behind the house the apple boughs bent low 

To greet the nodding clover heads, while oft, 
On autumn days, the russets’ falling thud, 
Delayed the happy children’s careless feet. 


As now I sit beside my winter fire, 

And twilight’s shadows gently darken down, 
My spirit’s eyes behold the sweet old scene. 

I see the much worn path, that wound its way 
Beneath the trees; I hear the clanging gate 
Behind me swing, as forth I passed to field 

Or village street; or homeward crept with heart 
Grown sick with life’s bard lessons. I hear again 
The old familiar voices, footsteps blithe 

Of childhood, and the slower pace of age. 

Oh, voices of dead years! how ye do stir 
Among our heart strings, how ye touch to life 
The long-hushed, joyous pulses of our youth! 
And oh, remembered music of lost days! 

What summer scenes of dreamy life,—what springs 
Of blossoms, and delicious green, and soft 
Enchantment of the falling rain,—what nights 
Of crystal, and what gorgeous autumns gay 
With royal splendor, soft with wondrous charm 
Of Indian sammer,—and what scenes of home 
Dost thou recall, with tender mother’s smiles, 
And glances proud from a fond father’s eyes! 


Now Silence holds those halls, and Loss stalks sad 
And grim amid those hearts; the summer’s song 
And howling storm of winter, all unheard 

By ears that erst heart-harmonies did note 

In all the season’s voices. Shall we find, 

On some far sunny shore, the dreams and hopes 
That buried lie in green, neglected graves? . 
Old dreams wax dim amid our swifter life, 

And hopes become dead things the grave yields not. 
They were but flecks of light, the infant’s hand 
Would grope for, and the while, full-statured man 
Looks on and smiles,—content to gaze beyond 

The shifting, fickle beams, to where their source 
Shines on him. But, our needs and their fulfilment, 
Transcend our paltry hopes and dreams, whose lights 
Illusive, lure us on to what lies back, 

Beyond, around,— the ideal life and thought, 

To which the soul forevermore aspires. 

The surface stream flies by the yearning shores 

The deeper currents linger evermore, 

And hold with mystic power and tender strength, 
The treasures they have won. And so there dwells, 
In deeps profound and still, untouched by time, 

The heart's true treasures, its ideals and its dreams. 


THE TRUE REVIVAL. the pleasure of ‘‘opening the ball’ this year 

The New York Tribune for Nov. 6th has an by my lecture delivered on Monday, October 
editorial, in many respects excellent, on “The 18th, last, at Hendon, under the auspices of 
Revivalists.” Pointing out with great fair- the West Middlesex Branch of the National 
ness the different points of view from which | Society for Woman Suffrage. Hendon is 8 
different persons regard revivals, it goes on | somewhat peculiarly inhabited place. It is 
to argue justly enough that if Messrs. Moody | situated about eight miles out of London, and 
and Sankey do good, | easily accessible by either rail or road. A 





their grammar and 


their taste are subordinate matters. But the 
question whether they actually do good must 
be tested more profoundly than the 7'ribune 
tests it, and must involve the question wheth- 
er the “evangelists” lead their disciples to do 
justice and love mercy. While Garrison was 
editing the Liberator, revival after revival 
rolled its thunders over his head. He had 
but one test to apply to each—does it recog- 
nize the gospel of freedom and the rights of 
the slave? If it did not,—and it commonly 
did not—he simply turned Scripture against 
Scripture and bade the revivalists loose the 
heavy burden and undo every yoke. 

How needful this is in such cases, is evident 
from the very illustration selected by the 7ri- 
bune writer, at his climax. It is as follows: 


‘*When Whitfield went up and down Eng- 
land, preaching, the wits and macaroni and 
fine ladies of George’s court called the little 
man commonplace and coarse. But many of 
them, when they heard him, were driven by 
his fierce earnestness as by a scourge to the 
foot of the Cross, and became like him, faith- 
ful servants of Christ, and were not ashamed 
to live humble and godly lives in the most 
corrupt court that England ever knew.” 


So far as Whitfield did this, all thanks to 
him. But it must never be forgotten, for the 
sake of truth, that it was this very Whitfield 
—this ‘faithful servant of Christ,’’ this man 
of “fierce earnestness,”’—to whom it was 
mainly due that the fearful wrong of slavery 
was deliberately and perseveringly inflicted 
upon the colony of Georgia, whose noble 
founder—Oyglethorpe—had utterly refused to 
permit its introduction. General Oglethorpe, 
to whom the land was given at his own re- 
quest ‘‘in trust for the poor,’’ had seen the 
effects of slavery in South Carolina, and had 
said that if it were to be allowed in Georgia, 
‘the could have no further concern with the 
colony.”” The persecuted Moravians, who 
constituted a large part of the colony, also 
opposed it, and slavery was interdicted until 
Oglethorpe’s return to Europe. Then Whit- 
field appeared before the trustees and pleaded 
for slavery as “‘essential to the prosperity of 
Georgia;’”’ then slaves were hired from South 
Carolina for a few years, then for a hun- 
dred years; then they were imported from 
th> coast of Africa; and then freedom in 
Georgia was dead until its general resurrec- 
tion in 1862. And this was Whitfield’s work, 
more than that of any other man. It could 
not be said that he merely acquiesced in a 
wrong he could not cure, for he brought in 
the wrong. It could not be said that he mere- 
ly shared the errors of his time, for the 
Wesleys, his associates, pronounced slavery 
to be ‘‘the sum of all villanies.”” No doubt 
in some way, like all men of strong religious 
emotion, he contrived to reconcile the harm 
he did with the pious thoughts he cherished; 
but it is not the less true that for a hundred 
years every slave in Georgia had reason to 
curse the memory of the great preacher who 
enslaved him. 

Are Moody and Sankey greater than Whit- 
field? If not, then every one who wishes to 
see the wrongs of Woman righted; the re- 
peal of the unjust laws which drive the wid- 
ow from her homestead, and give the dead 
father more legal power over the child than 
has the living mother; the removal of the 
prejudice which still checks Woman in her 
efforts after education, and defrauds her of 
just pay for work; the abolition of the dis- 
tinction which makes her a nonentity on elec- 
tion day, and an exception to the boasted self- 
government of the nation; every one who 
sees in these things a part of the great gospel 
of to-day must hold these up aa the test of 
every revival. Does your ‘‘great awakening” 
touch these? Does a man goout “‘converted”’ 
to a new sense of justice toward the wife who 
brought him into the meeting; doe’ a woman 
go out with new self-respect, as being also 
one for whom Christ died? O! eloquent 
“evangelist,” remember that the humblest 
reform-meeting, where truth and justice are 
advocated, is better than any revival which 
teaches men to think only of the welfare of 
their own souls, and to neglect the wrongs 
that still need righting. I do notsay that the 
present revivalists do only this; I only point 
out that this is the test by which they are to 
be tried. T. W. 


ABOUT WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 





The Woman Suffrage campaign for the 
*winter season has opened somewhat more tar- 
dily here this year than usual; but the socie- 
ties are arousing themselves now, and we 
hear of meetings proposed and arranged in 





many partsof England. I believe I have had 





very large number of our city men make their 
homes in such places as this. 


“Enjoying now the range of town at ease, 
And now the neighboring rural villages.” 


Ladies of independent property, too, who 
are neither devotees of fashion nor willing to 
be wholly recluses, fix their residences where 
they can at once enjoy country quiet and 
London society. Mr. Serjeant Cox, one of 
our Judges, lives at Hendon; Mr. Hancock, 
the Queen’s Jeweler, occupies Hendon Hall; 
and I dined at Woodclyffe House, and was 
afterwards accompanied to the lecture hall by 
the ladies who reside there, the Misses Flor- 
ence and Rosamond Hill, whose recent work 
**What we saw in Australia’’ is now being re- 
viewed and praised in our chief literary jour- 
nals. With such a population, a good au- 
dience was expected and obtained; and the 
lecture received that thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive attention, which an educated assembly 
can alone give. In short, it was a very suc- 
cessful meeting. 

But this success I by no means wish to as- 
cribe to my own efforts. We were indebted 
for it to an opponent. This personage was a 
little, fair, shrewish-looking young man 
named Bakewell, who has not provided the 
world with any work by which we might esti- 
mate his genius, but who nevertheless did not 
fear to inform us in his speech that John 
Stuart Mill was, in his judgment, ‘‘a most 
mistaken man,” and that “the man must 
indeed be a poor creature whose intellect was 
not equal to that of a woman.” He retailed 
the stock argument of the Spectator: that is, 
that the franchise must rest upon physical 
force, and hence must remain wholly in the 
hands of the male sex. The Honorary Sec- 
retary of the West Middlesex Society is Mrs. 
George Sims. She was not herself present, 
but her husband was; and Mr, Sims—a 
member of the Common Council of the City 
of London—answered our enemy thus: ‘*Mr. 
Bakewell has said a man would not wish to 
go home at night t» a political woman; now 
I have gone home for twenty-five years to a 
very strongly political woman, and yet I am 
here to-night to support a movement for mak- 
ing women more generally the same; and not 
only is my wife, the Honorary Secretary of 
this society, a political woman, but I can 
tell you, if it is a question of physical force, 
she would think nothing of picking Mr. Bake- 
well up in her arms, and carrying him out of 
this room.’’ Now poor Mr. Bakewell was so 
small that the audience saw the fun at once; 
and I doubt very much if he will venture 
again to come to a meeting where Mr. Sims 
may be, to talk about “‘ph¥sical force.” Of 
course, in my reply, I gave him the obvious 
logical retorts; but Mr. Sims had alread; 
answered him “according to his folly,’’ and 
it was enough. We carried a favorable reso- 
lution by an immense majority. 


Miss Lydia Becker lectured the other day 
on the Suffrage, though not under the au- 
spices of any Society. It was at the Co-op- 
erative Institute, Castle Square, Soho; a 
place intended to benefit workingmen, but 
“patronized” by Lord Rosebery, Hon. Cow- 
per Temple, Thos. Hughes, and other similar 
people. I was rather glad that Miss Becker 
had undertaken to speak there; because the 
only previous address given in that hall upon 
the subject of the Suffrage for women was 
one which seemed to need counteraction. In 
August of last year Mrs. Annie Besant de- 
livered her “maiden”? public address there, 
choosing Woman Suffrage for her topic. 
She is a woman of such ability that, having 
thrown in her lot with the secularist and 
extreme radical party, she has already be- 
come one of their chief writers and speakers: 
but so far as practical aid to the Woman 
Suffrage Movement goes, Mrs. Besant is not 
with us, but almost rather against us. The 
movement in this country is a smaller de- 
mand than it is in America, by the nature of 
the case. Here, the qualification for the fran- 
chise is a property one. The vote in a bor- 
ough may be claimed by any man who has 
paid rates and taxes during a year upona 
house of any size; in county elections those 
only are entitled to vote who either own free- 
hold property or have occupied a house of at 
least £10 annual rental. We have taken this 
qualification as we found it. We have not 
sought to change the basis of the franchise, 
notwithstanding that the private opinion of 
some of us may bein favor of Universal Suf- 
frage. We seek a practical thing, that the 
large number of women who fulfil the quali- 
fication now demanded by men, who own es- 





tates or who pay rates, should be admitted to | 
the exercise of the right or privilege attached 
to the responsibility of the position in which 
they stand, and only denied them because of 
their sex. This being granted, there would 
be only one woman in every seven voters. 
But even this small proportion would have an 
appreciable influence at an election; and the 
principle that women have a right to repre- 
sentation upon equal terms with men would | 
be conceded forever. But Mrs. Besant does 
not see this; she claims womanhood franchise, 
just as you do in America of necessity, be- 
cause you have manhood suffrage. To make 
such a claim here at present is simply to be 
wildly impracticable. That for which we are 
asking we shall obtain ere long; and with the 
vote we receive recognition of the principle 
of political equality between the sexes. If 
we sought to give the suffrage to all men 
and women we should have an infinitely hard- 
er battle to fight, and we could net hope to 
win it, at least in the present century. Be- 
sides, numbers of the supporters of our pres- 
ent claim are opponents of Universal Suf- 
frage. 

Then Mrs. Besant, in her address, made an 
attack upon the Bible, and drew down on 
herself the righteous wrath of even so *‘broad”’ 
acleric as the Rev. Dr. Maurice Davies, the 
author of ‘‘Orthodox London.” Such an at- 
tack is quite outside the advocacy of Wo- 
man Suffrage. The Bible has been made to 
support all sorts of things, from slavery 
down to anti-vaccination. But men who rev- 
erenced and loved the Bible as the inspiration 
of God, have read it with the light of reason 
and knowledge shining upon its words, and 
have found that it bade them go forth and do 
battle for the very causes it was said to op- 
pose. And so now, we welcome the aid of 
Dean Stanly, and numberless other preachers 
of the same Gospel, and we do not need to 
attack the Book which does not forbid them 
to help us. 

But I was glad that Miss Becker should 
take the calm, practical logic of one of her 
speeches, to the same audience as had before 
listened to Mrs. Besant’s more graceful and 
eloquent, but less wise, reasonable, and states- 
manlike address. ‘ 

Women are in some degree interested in a 
recent event in journalism. The only half- 
penny daily paper in London, is one called 
the Echo, which appears every evening. It 
has a large staff of newsboys engaged in its 
sale in all parts of the city, and now enjoys 
a great circulation. Just before the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German War, the 
Echo was understood to be in difficulties. 
But great enterprise was then shown by its 
conductors, and the eagerness for news of the 
war had a saving influence upon the Echo's 
prospects. Mr. Arthur Arnold was the Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, and most ably managed its litera- 
ry and political departments. The second lead- 
er was nearly always written by Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe. The employment of women in jour- 
nalism isa much rarer thing here than it is with 
you. There are one or two ladies on the staff of 
the Saturday Review; and Mr. Peter Taylor is 
said to have expressed a wish to have lady 
writers upon the paper of which he is propri- 
etor, the Examiner, but his wishes do not ap- 
pear to be carried out by his editor. Mr. Ar- 
nold, therefore, did quite an original thing in 
placing the second and third columns of his 
paper entirely in Miss Cobbe’s hands. In ad- 
dition to this, Mr. Arnold and Miss Cobbe 
were both warm supporters of all the Wo- 
men’s Movements. 

But all this is now changed. With the be- 
ginning of this month, both the editors re- 
tired from the management. The proprietor 
sold the paper to Baron Albert Grant, the 
financier. The Echo, in Mr. Arnold’s time, 
advocated the most advanced Liberalism; but 
Baron Grant sits on the Conservative side of 
the House of Commons; neither may we hope 
for his support for our movements. The ces- 
sation of the bright, trenchant, clever articles 
of Miss Cobbe will be quite a loss to English 
newspaper literature. 

I should like to speak of the opening of 
some Institutes and Colleges, and of various 
events and announcements in the lecture 
world; but I must defer these topics until I 
again have the pleasure of addressing you. 

FLoreNnce Fenwick MILLER. 

London, Oct. 20. 





A PATRIARCH IN PERPLEXITY. 


In Ann Eliza’s plea for alimony it was con- 
tended that about one fifth. of the husband’s 
income was the amount usually granted as the 
wife’s allowance. If this plea should be sus- 
tained the connubial prophet would find him- 
self compelled to pay seventeen-fifths of his 
income, and so be reduced to financial perplex- 
ity scarcely less than that in which is involved 
that other head of a polygamous religion and 
State, the Sultan. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lyp1a Wuirtyey is post-mistress of 
Presque Isle, Me. 


Miss Crarr, who disappeared from Augusta, 
Me., recently, has not been heard from, and 
fears that she has committed suicide are 
gaining ground. 


Mrs. L. C. Partineton, of Portland, Me., 
has been lecturing with great success to crowd- 
ed audiences in Brownfield on the subject of 
temperance. 


Miss Mary Hype, a resident of Fort Fair- 
field, Me., and a recent graduate of Kent's 
Hill Seminary, gave a temperance address be- 
fore the Union, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 


Miss Littas Graves is Principal of the 
Presque Isle Free High School, and also a 
member of the School Committee. She is a 
lady of fine ability and excellent culture. 


Miss Evetyn Cuapman, of Simpson Col- 
lege, Iowa, won the prize at the great oratori- 
cal contest at Des Moines on Thursday last. 
Eight colleges were represented on the occa- 
sion. 


Miss Nettie Sanrorp has started a new 
paper, to be called Zhe Ladies’ Bureau, pub- 
lished at Marshalltown, Iowa. It is to have 
a correspondent from the State University in 
the person of one of the best lady students of 
that institution. 


Mrs. Francis W. Titus, P. O. Box 1926, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has just published a nar- 
rative of the life of Sojourner Truth im 320 
pages octavo. Price $1.25, post paid. The 
many friends of this extraordinary woman 
will do well to subscribe for the book. 


Mrs. Mary Smatt, who died in Ludlow, 
Me., Oct. 6, at the age of ninety-four years and 
six months, could boast of a larger number of 
descendants, probably, than any other person 
in the country. She was the mother of 
twelve children, all of whom were living three 
years ago, since which time three have died. 
Mrs. Small had living at the time of her death 
sixty grandchildren, 157 great grandchildren, 
and twenty-five great, great grandchildren. 


Mrs. Carovine P. Lacoste is the proprie- 
tor of two stores in Malden, Mass., one in the 
center and one in Maplewood. In addition to 
these she takes care of a garden, has raised 
four thousand cucumbers the past summer, be- 
sides a large quantity of corn and other veg- 
etables, doing the whole work herself, getting 
up early and working inher garden mornings, 
before going to her regular business duties. 
She has also kept a horse, and has taken the 
entire care of him. 


Lavy Anne Buunrt, granddaughter of By- 
ron, protests against the proposed monument 
to the poet in Huckral Church. She says 
that when a place in Westminster Abbey was 
refused to the poet, his family buried him 
where he lies and put over him a monument 
that satisfies their sense of respect for his re- 
mains, and they cannot comprehend that the 
public, which refused him an illustrious tomb, 
should now interfere with those who care for 
the one which his family gave him. 


Miss WarneRr, author of the ‘‘Wide, Wide 
World” and other well known stories, recently 
conducted the services at her father’s funer- 
al. Two clergymen were sent for to officiate 
at the funeral, and, neither of them coming, 
the daughter knelt by the coffin and offered a 
prayer. Such a scene must have been very 
impressive. That it was contrary to custom 
is true; but what matter for that, since it was 
in accordance with nature, and an expression 
of the most sacred of human feelings? 


Mrs. Mutocu-Craik presents her compli- 
ments to the editor of Harper's Bazar, and 
begs to contradict nearly every ‘‘fact’’ stated 
concerning herself inthe ‘Personal’ of Au- 
gust 14, 1875. Her husband, Mr. George 
Lillie Craik, who never wrote a book in his 
life, has not “‘left her a widow.’’ She has no 
“infant daughter.” Her father never ‘‘edited 
a provincial newspaper,’ and he had three 
children, nottwo. Her brother did not ‘‘pass 
through London University at her expense.’’ 
She doubts if her warmest friends would con- 
sider her “‘lively and original in conversation,” 
or her bitterest enemies stigmatize her as being 
‘decidedly odd in dress and manners.”” She 
owns to having beenin her youth ‘‘fond of 
dancing,” but is not aware of having ever re- 
ceived those “compliments for good looks” 
which literary women are supposed to prefer 
to compliments on their writings. She would 
hardly have cared to correct these misstate- 
ments except as an indignant protest against 
such intrusions upon the sanctity of private 
life, which, however well meant, can not fail 
to annoy a woman who, though an author, isa 
woman still, and seeks no publicity excepting 
for her books. 
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THIRD WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





Three more addresses made at the Woman's 
Congress, have been received. The first, by 
Mrs. Kate N. Doccertt of Chicago, is enti- 


tl 
" ART FOR WOMEN. 


In view of the large and constantly increas- 
ing membership of the Society, the difficulty 
of gathering large numbers at the annucl 
Congress and the impossibility, during the 
three days of its session, of discussing fully 
any considerable number of the topics that 
interest all thinking women, it has suggested 
itself to some of us that after the manner of 
scientific bodies, we might arrarge ourselves 
in sections and, dividing the work to be done 
according to taste of workers, be able to 
bring to the Congress, if not results, some- 
thing nearer the solution of problems than is 
possible with our present method. = 

We may not choose to carry the division of 
labor so far as is done in a famous medical 
school of Germany in which one Professor 
devotes himself to the study of the nails of 
the human body and their diseases; but 
though we may smile at aspecialty so minute, 
we all admit that in these days the world’s 
work is done by specialists, they with pa- 
tience never wearied make the countless ob- 
servations, gather the isolated facts that en 
able the great generalizer, who is given ouce 
perhaps in a generation, to add a link to the 
chain of knowledge that is guiding us for- 
ward towards certain truth. 

The restless, hurried life of our country 
allows men the pleasure of investigating but 
few subjects, of mastering, perhaps, not one. 
If this be true, and true it certainly isof men, 
still less can women, ‘whose work is never 
done,” never at least under the happy roof- 
tree where children are to be cared for, hope 
to master many knowledges. 

Fortunately we can take mental as, in cer- 
tain states md the body, we do natural food— 
in concentrated form, can nourish ourselves 
with the results of others’ labor, and if this 
food be furnished by women for women, we 
shall, I am sure, find it not only ‘convenient 
for us,’’ but pleasant to the taste. 

This then is the plan, to so subdivide the 
work we wish to see done that though we 
may not be able to ae papers for the 
Congress, nor even attend its sittings, we may 
each and all work for it, for each other, and 
thus most surely for ourselves in one or more 
of the sections into which our members may 
divide themselves. 

Naturally Education and Reform first en- 
gaged attention; last year the very important 

uestion of Finance was brought before the 
Congress: and a Commitiee appointed to de- 
vise ways and means of yrving to women con- 
trol of what one of our Western College Presi- 
dents calls, ‘‘the final force under God,” an 
euphemism for the filthy lucre the want of 
which so surely hampers women in their work. 

Now we would add an Art Section, would 
unite all interested in the development of the 
perfect flower of civilization, not merely for 
the consideration of household or personal 
decoration, not merely as a possible means of 
benefiting artist or artisan, though both will 
certainly be benefited by a successful effort to 
unite a Livge number of women in the study 
of history and philosophy of Art as paths to 
the highest culture—to the science and the 
art of perfect living. 

Our aims are modest. We intend to take 
in only the whole country, or as Mrs. Howe 
poetically expresses it, ‘‘weave across the 
continent this subtle web of the study and 
recognition of the Beautiful,’? a web which 
shail catch and hold in its meshes education 
—the what to learn and how to learn it; Re- 
form—the substitution of the harmonious and 
true for the discordant and false in every re- 
lation in life; Financé—the emolument of 
many who, like our own Hart of Florence, 
need but a touch of the wand of the Art 
spirit to enable them to throw off the husk 
that. conceals from the world the poet, the 
painter, the sculptor. 

None of us need be reminded of the advan- 
tages of association, and as we have tested 
these advantages for eleemosynary, social, 
literary and scientific objects, so now it is 
proposed to combine effort for the develop- 
ment of atrue art-life in this country, to put 
its remotest hamlet in communication with 
the great centers of civilization, to take the 
best of what has been learned in more fa- 
vored lands, what has been partly found out 
in our large cities to every town, to every 
village in which seeing eyes or hearing ears 
can be gathered together. 

Too grand a scheme? I think not. We 
are concerned but to begin; if we begin well 
stronger hands will carry on our work. The 

ndest cathedrals of the old world laid their 
oundations six hundred years ago, and though 
all Christendom has an interest in their com- 
pletion they still wait for spire, facade or 
dome; we surely may be content to sow the 
seed of the true principles of beauty in art 
without grieving that we cannot at the same 
time bring our sheaves of ripened grain. 

We cannot plead isolation or youth as an 
excuse for resting satisfied with what we are 
over-fond of boasting our appreciation of—the 
gpg for ignoring the ideal which alone 
ifts us above the animal, and it is only by 
this uplifting that the human ceases to be of 
all animals “the most insubordinate and un- 
manageable.” 

There are few places in all the land that 
are not within easy reach of steamboat or 
Tailway station, none to which the newspaper 
and magazine do not make their way. I have 
been on the north shore of Lake Superior, on 
the frontier of Mexico, at civilization’s ‘‘out- 
most bound” in ‘Texas, I never got beyond 
the fashion plate; and where the pattern of a 
Gabrielle or a pull-back can go, with it can 
go a photograph of the statue of Pudicitia 
or a heliotype of ti:e Sistine Madonna. 

We are, as a people, young, but not young 
in the sense of having to work out things for 
ourselves; n y and z have been eliminated 
from many a problem for us and, if we do 
not know exactly what x equals, we need, per- 
haps, only a little more thought, a little more 
study to find out. 

Americans of every class dress more ex- 
pensively than corresponding classes of any 
other country, they should dress fittingly; 
their houses are as expensively furnished, 
they should be as tastefully; they build show- 
ily, they should build well. 

It is not enough to call in the aid of semp- 

stress, upholsterer or architect, we must in- 
struct our own eyes, cultivate our own taste, 





learn the laws of form and color for ourselves. 

And for far higher reasons than to please 
by personal or house adornment, we should 
study Art. Itis the embodiment of the best 
of which individuals and peoples are capable, 
the best utterance of their best thought, 
whether that thought clothe itself in pigments, 
which, according to the definition of Blanc, 
“aim to express all the conceptions of the 
soul by means of all the realities of nature,’’ 
in marbles that suggest the divinity to which 
we lift ourselves in aspiration, in the viewless 
tones that float from organ or from harp, in 
words that, under the pen of that “‘light- 
winged, holy thing,’’ the poet, move in met- 
rical array. 

We are all interested in the history of our 
race, particularly in the history of the past, 
we would know what has been, that we may 
correctly judge the present and divine the 
probable future. But only a little way into 
that past, can we look by means of the writ- 
ten page or tradition. Language tells us 
much, but not all of any people, ‘the 
lithic mode of investigation’? must supplement 
the labors of the comparative philologist; we 
must look not only fur sermons, but for his- 
tory and ethnography in the stones our fa- 
thers built into temple, palace and tomb. 

The Art of a people cannot be utterly de- 
stroyed. The spirit that informs it eludes 
fire and sword, and ever clothes itself anew. 
Many proofs of this have been given in our 
own day. 

One of the older peoples of Italy—the Et- 
ruscan—politically subjugated, disappeared 
from history, leaving no literature and few 
vestiges in civil or political institutions, but 
though the fairest land the sun shines on has 
again and again been swept with the besom 
of destruction, its ancient art was not wholly 
destroyed, and from the unburied tombs of 
Etrusia, we can restore its life, its beliefs, 
even its physique, the very form in which 
those elder brothers walked and talked with 
their fellows. 

You all know how much we have learned 
of the growth of Art from the labors of M. 
Cesnola in Cyprus. Guided by dim tradition 
and a few scattered nctices in old, old books, 
he dug at Dali for the buried Grecian city. 
He found it as he expected, but what he did 
not.expect, several feet below it he found an 
older city, of which no man had written, of 
which no man had a tradition. A writer 
whose name I do not know, says: “This 
Pheenician city died, and was laid away with 
its treasures, and in course of time a Greek 
city sprang up, and in turn silently entered 
its dark home without knowing or suspecting 
that it reposed upon another and an older city 
of the dead.” 

These barbarians, who missed our nine- 
teenth century civilization, who could not 
spice their morning cup of wine, the poor 
things had neither Mocha nor English break- 
fast tea, with the news that three thousand 
miles away, with accompaniments of un- 
heard of atrocity McCoal had murdered Mc 
Finn, drank their wine from glass such as 
newe-sage only they who are in kings’ hou- 
ses can offer to a guest, and hung upon their 
women chains and necklaces of wrought gold 
rare to see; true barbarians, too, for they 
pierced the flesh to enable them to wear more 
ornaments. ‘ 

And we, into whose ears it is dinned, from 
our birth, that however much one half of the 
human family may free itself from limitations, 
the half to which we belong has its metes and 
bounds set by “fixed fate,” that ‘‘foreknowl- 
edge absolute,”’ once for all, from the skies 
thundered the law that one half of human in- 
telligences, whether intelligent or not, should 
give the law to the other half. We, I say, 
have a special interest in knowing that from 
these and other exhumed treasures, more 
proof is found, if that were needed, that at 
certain stages of human development, certain 
beliefs spring up. How very old the belief 
in the birth of a god from a virgin is, we may 
guess, for among these treasures is the queen 
of heaven clasping in her arms the incarnate 
deity, the prototype of Isis and Horus, of 
Mary-Mother mild and the infant Jesus; 
carved and reverenced ages before ‘‘in the 
beauty of the lilies’? our Christ was born in 
Bethlehem. 

Schliemann’s excavations too have deep- 
ened and broadened this treasury of knowl- 
edge of the history of them that were afore- 
time, and since so good authority as Fergusson 
says ‘‘there is little reason to doubt that the 
tumuli which still adorn the plain of Troy 
were erected over the ashes of the heroes 
whose names they commemorate, we may be 
permitted to think that the temple unearthed 
within the Scaean gates were really the shrine 
of Pallas, the goddess of wisdom, whose priest- 
ess, rosy-cheeked Theano, was “made such 
by the sons of Troy.”’ 

But we have art-records more easily read 
than those lately brought to light in ‘‘wide- 
wayed Ilium,” records precious to women as 
the long-lost will of an ancestor that restores 
the inheritance of which they have been 
robbed, for one need be no archeologist to 
read on every one of the broad stone pages 
of the history of the grandest, probably the 
oldest civilization of the world—that of Egypt 
—the proof of Woman’s equal dignity and 
honor with man, everywhere king and queen 
upon the throne, alike adorned with regal em- 
blems, together receiving the homage of their 
subjects; everywhere, to god and goddess, di- 
vine honors are paid by ministering priestesses 
as well as priests. 

This testimony, most valuable to all who 
believe that Woman’s subject position is proof, 
not of advanced enlightenment, but of retro- 
gression in civilization, is not graphic but 
lithic, we owe it to the hand of the artist—the 
carver and the colorist. 

And slowly but steadily is coming to the 
light again the only thing that the heartless, 
senseless savages of Spain could not destroy. 
In their mad thirst for gold, they annihilated 
Peruvian and Mexican, but not their art; and 
now that pyramids and temples have been 
unburied like those of the Nile valley, pottery, 
like that of Greece and Etrusia, the ethnolo- 
gist and the archaeologist may declare, as the 
geologist did years ago, that our side of the 
planet is the old world, and not the new. 

We cannot all pilgrim to temple and to 
tomb, cannot even visit the museums where 
statues, pictures and pottery are collected; 
but if we cannot go to them the boon of mul- 
tiplicative art can bring them to us. 

I would begin by establishing, wherever it 
is possible and as rapidly as it becomes possi- 
ble, Clubs for the study of Art, would, with 
the little fund raised by individual contribu- 
tion, purchase books, photographs, heliotypes, 
heliogravures, and, where means allow, the 


reproductions of the Arundel Society, engrav- 
ings, casts, paintings. 

Though the best must come to us from 
abroad it need involve no greatoutlay. Some 
of the best books upon Art were published so 
many years ago they come to us free of duty, 
that upon photographs is merely upon the 
weight of the paper, and in Europe you can 
buy the large carbons of Braun, the best for 
study, being taken from the pictures instead 
of from drawings or engravings, for just as 
many francs as in Boston you pay dollars. 
Any friend going abroad or residing there will 
select these for us or they can be ordered di- 
rectly from Dornach where Braun resides. 

The Heliotypes of the Grey collection, some 
of which almost persuade one he is looking at 
the engraving itself, Osgood & Co. sell to 
teachers for little more than the cost of pro- 
duction. They will, I am sure, regard our 
Clubs as, in the highest sense, teachers. 

A few dollars will provide material for 
months of profitable study, then what has 
been well learned by one Club may be given, 
or if not so generously disposed, sold to an 
other. The illustrated books, too costly to 
be many times duplicated, might be loaned 
frow place to place. 

When possible art-readings and lectures, il- 
lustrated by photographs and engravings 
should be provided. In cities where Galleries, 
Schools of Design and Libraries are establish- 
ed the labor ought to be slight of bringing 
their facilities for study and education within 
reach of all in whom a desire for true culture 
can be excited. 

In cities, too, appropriations may be gotten, 
and the rich induced to give of their abund- 
ance, to found schools for the instruction of 
those who would earn their bread by the ex- 
ercise of the industrial arts. Each State should 
have at least one such school. 

That of Cincinnati, free to every resident 
of the city, numbered last year 638 students, 
of whom more than half were women. The 
Director, Thomas 8S. Noble, writes me, ‘‘the 
course of instruction is intended to continue 
four years. Should women take the whole 
course their skill would-be so great they could 
get remunerative employment as draughtsmen 
on wood or stone, be qualified as teachers of 
drawing, wood carving &c. They are prepar- 
ed to furnish designs for all things that are to 
be embellished with ornamental figures either 
in low or high relief or simple lines and color, 
The boys go into workshops and learn trades, 
their knowledge of drawing and design adds to 
theirexpertness andingenuity. If our women 
would do likewise they could compete with 
men on egual terms.”’ 

How many forms of remunerative employ- 
ment such schools will open directly to wo- 
men! They will thin, too, the over-crowded 
ranks of teachers, and thus enable the fewer 
mumber to command better salaries. 

Artists, as distinguished from artisans, are 
receiving fuller recognition and through this 
recognition doing their office in educating the 

eople. In most of the States an Art-gallery 
is a feature of the annual Industrial Exposi- 
tion. With each succeeding year these col- 
lections are of greater artistic value, hence of 
more importance as educators. 

In some cities the whole burden of prepar- 
ing these Galleries is assumed by non-profes- 
sionals who have had esthetic training, who, 
as in Cincinnati,not only give time and thought 
to the proper arrangement of pictures, mar- 
bles, pottery, &c., but strip their own houses 
of these priceless treasures, in order to help 
train ignorant eyes to aright appreciation of 

form and color. 

In Chicago the Exposition building just 
closed has been open daily fora month. In 
two of its large rooms the artists of the city 
hung their works, the walls of four were cov- 
ered with pictures from beyond the State, but 
all by native artists. It was the first Exposi- 
tion of exclusively American art outside the 
walls of an Academy and was certainly most 
gratifying and encouraging. I have never 
seen paintings so attractively disposed. The 
walls were draped, the works of each artist 
grouped by themselves and separated by the 
folds of the hangings from neighbors, thus 
giving visitors the opportunity of separate 
examination of the characteristics of each ar- 
tist and of instant comparison with the work 
of others. Thus, tgo, the Galleries were whol- 
ly freed from the hoizontalism so wearying to 
theeye, so depressing to the mind. This most 
successful exposition of art was without the 
intervention of a single dealer. The artists 
placed their works in the hands of a commit- 
tee of gentlemen, the price fixed by the artist 
was printed in the catalogue, there was no 
auction, no commissions were exacted, there 
were no middle men to be paid. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of such expositions as educators and re- 
finers of the taste. .When something akin to 
them shall be open to all the people in acces- 
sible places, not merely for a month but in 
perpetuity, I fully believe that with the edu- 
cation of eye and mind that will result many 
of those features of our domestic, social, aye 
and political life will disappear, which, with 
too much truth have stigmatized ours as a 
chromo civilization. 





MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE ON “SUPER- 
FLUOUS WOMEN.” 


* After a brief preface, in which Mrs. Liver- 
more summed up the gains of women during 
the last twenty-five years, such as the abroga- 
tion of unjust legal statutes, the opening to 
them of colleges and professional schools, their 
admission to an ever increasing number of re- 
munerative employments, and their recogni- 
tion in the highest and best society as the hon- 
ored peers and beloved companions of noble 
men, she proceeded: . 

It is not of the general elevation of women 
that I propose to speak tonight. Itis rather with 
the generally accepted theory of Woman’s life 
that I propose to deal—with the theory that 
the final cause of Woman, the reason why God 
created her, was simply that man needed her, 
and that she has answered the end and aim of 
her being when she has become some man’s 
wife and the mother of his children. The 
Boston Congregationalist says: ‘Female ed- 
ucation, as a rule, should ever hold wifehood 
in view, and should shape its special culture 
towards the end of fitting young women phy- 
sically, mentally and spiritually to be good 
wives and mothers.” ‘The British Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the Franchise against 
the Encroachments of Women” has its avowed 
origin in the conviction that the sole duties of 





a woman are those of a wife and mother. 
“The problem of Woman’s sphere,” says Dr. 


E. H. Clarke, speaking «xz cathedra.for the 
medical profession, ‘‘cannot be solved by prin- 
ciples of abstract right and wrong, but by 
physiology alone.” And thus defined, again 
is her sphere declared to be wifehood and 
motherhood. According to this theory, the 
woman who has married and given birth to a 
son has fulfilled her mission. The celibate 
woman—though as gifted as Charlotte Cush- 
man or Harriet Husmer, useful as Florence 
Nightingale or the Sisters of Charity, learned 
as Margaret Fuller or Maria Mitchell, has en- 
tirely missed it. 

Let me not be understood as depreciating 
marriage, and setting myself against it. Nay, 
I magnify marriage! ‘True marriage gives an 
antetaste of heaven. There can be no coun- 
try worth living for that is not based on home 
and family, resulting from marriage. Never- 
theless I object to the theory that marriage is 
the final cause of Woman, the sole object of 
her creation, because it is incorrect and harm- 
ful. The theory that marriage is the onl 
business of a woman’s life cannot be practi- 
cally carried out with all women. Facts are 
against it. While there are, on an average, 
usually about 105 or 106 boys born into the 
world to every 100 girls, there has been such 
waste of life among men through war, dan- 
gerous pursuits, drunkenness and profligacy 
that, taking the world over, there are and al- 
ways have been, since the days of authentic 
history, more marriageable women in the 
world than men. In 1860 the average number 
of marriages in the United States was seventy- 
five to one hundred marriageable women. 
Since then we have passed through the five 
years’ war of the rebellion, in consequence of 
which nearly one million of men lost their 
lives. In addition there has since then been 
growing a morbid luxury among both men and 
women, which, added to the expensiveness of 
living, have tended to greatly restrict mar- 
riage. The State census of Massachusetts, 
just completed, informs us that there are now 
63,084 more women than men in the State, 
and that the disparity is increasing yearly. 

The theory that marriage offers to Woman 
her only career of usefulness leads us to do 
injustice to the great army of the unmarried. 
They not only drop down in general estima- 
tion, so that we speak siightly of them as old 
maids and superfluous women, but neglect to 
provide for them, and to give them the train- 
ing necessary for their successful living and 

roper development. Mr. Greg. the charming 

inglish essayist, calls unmarried women ‘'‘re- 
dundant”’ and ‘superfluous women,” and has 
written an elaborate paper in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Why are women redundant?” 
He not only attempts to answer this question, 
succeeding only indifferently well, but he rais- 
es another query, which he also undertakes to 
answer, ‘*What shall we do with these super- 
fluous women?” And aftera full discussion of 
the whole subject, to which he carried a kindly 
spirit, he is uaable to suggest any other pro- 
vision for these superfluous women than ex- 
portation. You must do with them as you do 
with any other commodity with which the 
market is overstocked,—as Delaware did last 
summer, when its peach crop was overwhelm- 
ingly superfluous; you must export them. 
The women must emigrate. 

The difference between the superfluous wo- 
men of the old time and the new is this: In 
the old time, the unmarried women, partly 
from dullness, partly from abundance of daily 
employment, and more from the absolute sub- 
mission in which they had been educated, re- 
signed themselves to their fate and the world’s 
treatment. But the superfluous women of 
today breathe freer and more invigorating air. 
In common with the whole community in 
which they move, they have fuller knowledge, 
a finer sense of justice, nobler conceptions of 
existence, and a desire for a larger sphere of 
useful and congenial activity. What is to be 
done for and with these “superfluous” wo- 
men, as sociologists and literateurs contemp- 
ously style that large class of women who 
are in numbers redundant above men? Let 
them be trained tor domestic service, says 
one. But about as many women are now en- 
gaged in domestic service, as cooks, laundress- 
es, table-waiters, chambermaids, nurse-maids, 
etc., as there isa demand for. There is no 
trouble in obtaining all the household servants 
that are wanted today—such as they are. It 
is the quality that is defective, not the quan- 
tity. Undoubtedly competent women, who 
can do good housework, mistresses of the arts 
of cooking, washing, and general housekeep- 
ing, can today oust the raw, rough, unskilled, 
untidy girls engaged in turning our houses 
topsy-turvy. But if the unskilled workwo- 
men now in domestic service should be driven 
from their places by more competent persons, 
it would not remedy the difficulty, as these 
discarded servants in turn would need em- 
ployment which it would be difficult to give 
them in their unskilled state. Emigration is 
the remedy most frequently urged as the pro- 
vision for superfluous women. This is the 
plan proposed by Mr. Greg: Something might 
be done in effecting the removal of some of 
the superfluous women of the eastern to the 
extreme western States, where there is a lack 
of women and a surplus of men, and a de- 
mand for Woman’s work. To do this proper- 
ly a “bureau of emigration’? is necessary, 
competent, judicious, reliable, which shall put 
in communication the women of the East and 
the vacancies of the West. 

There is no way by which provision can be 
made for superfluous women, exvept to train 
them intellectually, morally and industrially, 
so that they can make their own way in life, 
whether married or single. A very large mi- 
nority of women do not marry. Of those 
who do marry a large proportion are obliged 
still to earn their own living entirely or in 
part. The majority of widows have the bur- 
den of their own maintenance thrown upon 
them, and that of their children. It is there- 
fore an absolute necessity of our present so- 
cial condition that women should have as free 
admission to professional and industrial train- 
ing as men, that there sliould be no monop- 
oly of sex, and no protective duty on either side. 

The number of occupations open to women 
are so very few that they are crowded with 
applicants who tread one another down and 
keep wages at the very minimum. It is not 
the fault of the capitalist that Woman is so 
poorly paid for her labor. It is the fault of 
society. Any article sells cheap when there 
is too much of it in the market. And Wo- 
man’s labor is cheap when there is too much 
of that in the market. Take the profession 
of teaching. Everywhere the salaries of wo- 
men are much below those of men. Why? 
Not because they are less successful than men 
in the same profession or do less work. Nor 





a 
have only entered the profession temporarily 
as a stepping-stone to something better—fo, 
this isno more true of them than of men 
But there are too many of them. A superin. 
tendent of education says, ‘‘Remove al] the 
teachers in the United States and their Places 
could be filled within a week.” There are 
3000 or 4000 women music teaching in Paris 
What is needed is free, untrammeled access 
of women to all fields of labor, and equal jn. 
dustrial training with men. No girl should 
be considered educated for life, till she is in 
possession of a trade, profession or business 
that will give her a living. 

But there is hope, for there is a growing dis. 
satisfaction with our systein of popular edy. 
cation. It may be described as literary—foy 
the use of the head and not at all for the hands 
It does not bear directly on the leading pur. 
suits of the people. In the organization of 
schools and in the methods of instruction there 
has been great change; little in the things 
taught. There is, however, a growing tep- 
dency to modify popular education in our 
country and to bring it into harmony with 
the age, and the manifest demands of face 

A two-fold movement in favor of industria} 
education in America has already begun. 
One looks towards the establishment of tech. 
nical schools like the ‘*Illinois Industrial Unj- 
versity,” open to women as well as men. An- 
other seeks a modification of our present 
school system, which shall enable them to send 
students to these schools of professional train- 
ing or the workshop of the artisan. Massa- 
chusetts has taken steps to promote popular 
art-education, which will be felt by-and-by. 
And, already. some of the manufactures of 
Massachusetts are ee good to com- 
pete successfully with similar foreign markets. 
In Massachusetts a Normal Art Schoo! has been 
established, from which are sent out teachers, 
Women teachers from this institution com- 
mand good salaries, and are in great demand. 
There are also schools of design already es- 
tablished, and in the field of designing there 
is a prolific field of employment for women. 
It is said that one city alone of Massachusetts 
‘spends annually in Europe $40,000 for manu- 
facturing designs. which should be made here. 
Let women crowd the industrial schools now 
open, and force the opening of more. For in 
the field of industrial art training women can 
succeed as well as men. 

Mrs. Livermore said she could not close 
without asking her audience for a moment to 
consider who these women were, and had 
been, who are denominated “superfluous,” 
because unmarried. She made a resume of 
the grand work done by the Catholic sister- 
hoods during the last fifteen centuries, who 
have districted the suffering, misery, vice, 
crime, want and woe of the world, and have 
every where entered the lists against it, keep- 
ing alive in the world faith in the Christ of 
helpfulness and healing, to whom they had 
consecrated themselves. Then she took up 
the work of Protestant ‘‘superfluous women’’ 
for the last half century, summarizing in brief 
paragraphs the lives of women like Burcett 
Coutts, Mary Carpenter, Florence Nightingale, 
Emily Faithfull, Frederika Bremer, Harriet 
Martineau, Dorothea Dix, Clara Barton, 
Charlotte Cushman, Harriet Hosmer, Rosa 
Bonheur, Elizabeth Blackwell, Maria Mitchel, 
the Carey sisters, Louise Aicott, and others 
of the same noble class. But time would fail 
to attempt to catalogue the grand women of 
the last twenty-five years alone, who, accord- 
ing to the generally recognized theory of Wo- 
man’s life, have been superfluous, because 
unmarried women,—‘‘social failures,”’ as Sir 
Henry James calls them. 

All through the land, in homes, and outside 
of them, I find these women, unwedded, in the 
vulgar parlance of every-day speech called 
“told maids,” with a shrug of the shoulder, 
and a slight dash of scorn, in the finer language 
of sociologists and essayists denominated 
‘superfluous women.’’ They have been brave 
enough to elect to walk through life alone, 
when some man has asked them in marriage, 
whom they could not love; with white lips 
they have said ‘‘no,”’ while their hearts have 
said ‘‘yes,’’ because duty demanded of them 
the sacrifice of their own happiness. Their 
lives have heen stepping-stones for the ad- 
vancement of younger sisters; they have 
earned the money to carry brothers through 
college into professions; like the Caryatides 
of architecture, they stand in their places and 
uphold the roof over a dependent | ousehold; 
they invert the order of nature and become 
mothers to the aged, childish parents, fathers 
and mothers, whose failing feet they guide 
gently down the hill of life, and whose with- 
ered hands they by and by fold beneath the 
daisies; they carry words of cheer and a 
world of comfort to households invaded by 
trouble, sickness or death. The dusty years 
stretch far behind them; beauty and comeli- 
ness drop away from them, and they grow 
faded and careworn; they become nobodies 
to the hurrying, rushing, bustling world, and 
by and by they will slip out into the gloom— 
the shadows will veil them forever from 
earthly sight—the great surprise of joyful 
greeting will welcome them, and they will 
thrill to the embrace of the heavenly Hride- 
groom. Ah! Stewart, who from your $100,- 
000,000 of earthly treasures, have given $1,- 
000,000 to the working women in a beautiful 
home! Ah, Peabody, whose gifts of libraries 
and institutes and educational funds were 
egy Ah, Vanderbilt and Drew, who 

ave put millions into the endowment of 
schools and colleges—these poor women have 
given and are giving more than ye all. For 
out of your abundance ye have given but little, 
and these superfluous women hve given their 
all—themselves, with their loving hearts, with 
their possibilities of happiness, with cheir 
dreams of the future! Ah, three-starred 
Grant and Sherman, not so heroic was your 
march through the fearful, bristling wilder- 
ness, and from Atlanta to the sea, as is the 
lonely passage of life made by many an un- 
mated woman, whose desolate, celebate life 
serves to point a jest, or add cynical pleasant- 
ry to a story. Ye were stimulated by the 
cheers and prayers of a nation, while the gaze 
of the world followed you. But the path of 
these women was through the hot shot of rid- 
icule and satire. : 

Let us give to women such training, physi- 
cally, industriously, intellectually and spirit- 
ually, that we shall shame the word ‘‘super- 
fluous” out of the vocabulary, as descriptive of 
women. And this will help men, and elevate 
them, quite as much as any special work 
which might be done for them, and thus col- 
lective humanity will be benefited, and 6 
higher civilization be promoted, for 


The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
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The following paper, read at the Woman’s 
Congress, by Mary F, Eastman, is entitled, 
WOMAN IN EDUCATION. 


It has been said that the greatest study of 
mankind is man. I don’t know but we shall 
all believe, before we get through the three 
days’ sessions of this Congress, that the great- 
est study of womankind is Woman!  In- 
deed, from being a good deal overlooked, in 
yarious ways, she has eome to be almost the 
topic of the age, and strangely enough is she 
considered. According to the standpoint of 
the observer, Woman is a riddle to be solved, 
aconundrum to be guessed, a puzzle to be 
interoreted, a mystery to be explained, a 
problem to be studied, a paradox to be recon- 
ciled. She is a toy or a drudge, a mistress or 
a servant, a queen ora slave, as circumstances 
may decide. She is at once an irresponsible 
being, who must accept the destiny which 
comes to her with as little power of resistance 
as the thistle down upon the wind, or the sea- 
weed which the tide leaves to bleach on the 
rocks or sucks back to engulf in its own un- 
fathomed depths,—or she is responsible for 
everything, from Adam's eating of the apple 
in Paradise, to the financial confusion which 
agitates us to-day; the first because she covet- 
ed so much knowledge, the second because 
she wants so many clothes. I wish we could, 
as speedily as is possible without a general 
crash, lay aside this nonsense (regardless of 
the great loss of syrens and angels, which 
really never seemed to me exactly adapted to 
earthly conditions) and learn to regard Wo- 
man as simply a human being, plus the pow- 
ers and gifts peculiar to her sex, just as man 
is a human being, plus the powers and gifts 
peculiar to his sex. Here is a common basis 
of likeness, sufficient to give community of 
interests and pursuits, with a variation which 
makes them mutually attractive and servicea- 
ble, each recognizing in the other the comple- 
ment of himself or herself. 

Such a view would go far to settle many 
disputed questions, among them that of the 
girls’ claim to the most thorough education 
which can be furnished, and of the woman's 
right to guard and influence our educational 
interests. 

As a result of past and present views on 
this subject, we find the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two sexes contrasting as 
follows: For girls there are unendowed or 
poorly endowed schools, poorly-paid, which 
should in fairness be supposed to mean poor- 
ly prepared, teachers, a short course of study, 
ae a public sentiment which discourages 
from high attainment. For boys there are 
richly-endowed institutions, teachers who 
have enjoyed the best opportunities for cul- 
ture, a long course of study, and a public sen- 
timent which spurs them to the highest at- 
tainment. Your observation will confirm my 
statement, which, if time allowed, I could 
plainly demonstrate. 

It must, I think, be partly ascribed to the 
fact that the community is conscious of the 
deficiency of the training which has been fur- 
nished to Woman, that it makes no claim 
- ~ her as guardian of the public education- 
al interest. 

It may, too, be from very shame-facedness 
that so many of our wiseacres, who claim to 
interpret her, are earnestly setting forth, not 
her possibilities but her impossibilities,—not 
her powers but her limitations. This, how- 
ever, is but a counter-current to the general 
tendency of the times. 

As a result of the general diffusion of intel- 
ligence in America, there is a larger propor- 
tion of women in the ranks of teachers than 
is to be found elsewhere on the face of the 
globe, and, of late, the question of giviug to 
them a more controlling influence in educa- 
tional matters has agitated local communi- 
ties. 

In considering whether this is necessary or 
desirable, two points especially present them- 
selves. Do the schools show any need of su- 
pervision not yet supplied? If so is it proba- 
ble that Woman could furnish, in some de- 
gree, the required aid? In seeking an an- 
swer to the first, we must compare results al- 
ready reached with a lofty ideal standard. 
We are not to flatter our own vanity, or min- 
ister to our self-love by any talk of relative 
excellence. The attainable should be the 
only limit we should set to our ambitions. In 
this spirit, then, and by no means in a carp- 
ing or fault-finding one, let us briefly consid- 
er our schools as they are. 

Cotton Mather used to say, **The authority 
of a council is in the reason of its decisions.”’ 
So the authority of any class which arrogites 
to itself exclusive control in any department 
should rest only on the wisdom of its proceed- 
ings. There is no more common boast in the 
Northern United States, than of the excellence 
of our common school system. I wish I did 
not believe the boast to be as empty as boasts 
are apt to be. Let who will compare the 
methods adopted in the schools even in the 
large cities of our older States, with the phil- 
osophical views of education which have been 
promulgated by penetrating minds like Locke 
and Pestalozzi, Arnold, Rosenkrantz, Froe- 
bel, Spencer and Harris, and he will be hu- 
miliated and disheartened. 

It is only within a few years that any at- 
tempt has been made to secure the necessary 
order and quiet in the schoolroom save by 
an unreasoning and arbitrary authority which 
ignored the very nature of the child, both 
physiologically and mentally, and the number 
of schools in our land where that-nature is 
even now duly considered is so small that we 
can only draw from them encouragement for 
the future, not satisfaction in the present. 
As late as 1872 Superintendent W. S. Harris, 
in report of St. Luuis public schools, sub- 
scribes to the statement that ‘‘a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children could 
find work for humane hands in many Missou- 
Ti schools, and the case is aggravated when 
we consider further, that about two-thirds of 
the whippings which school children receive 
are inflicted for offenses for which they are in 
no way responsible. The crimes are too of- 
ten such as are incited by bad air, cold feet 
and shoulders, overwork and long confine- 

ment.”’ 

it is in line with the argument which I 
wish to ‘make that Mr. Harris adds, ‘In the 
growing frequency of employing female teach- 
ers is to be seen the tendency to introduce 
more of the element of the government by 
courtesy, and to dispense with much of the 
monarchical style of school government.” 

‘f one would know whether heed had been 
paid to the natural order of mental develop- 
ment, he has only to visit our district schools 
throughout the country, and some city schools 





as well, and listen to the memoriter recita- 
tions in English grammer by children from 
seven years old, upwards, w'io have never 
heard the first word of oral instruction in the 
rudiments of any branch of natural science, 
and have never had their perceptive faculties 
disciplined except as they covered numberless 
pages with slant lines of pot-hooks, by way 
of learning to write. 

It was a keen criticism which Lady Amber- 
ley made when she visited a public school in 
one of our leading cities, and listened to the 
elocutionary display which often passes for 
fine reading. When the performance was 
over, she said, ‘‘Now is there any little girl 
here who will read to me as if I were sick, 
and wanted to hear her?’’ 

I wish it were possible to calculate the per- 
centage of time lost in our schools through 
an unnatural order of study, and through 
methods long since exploded, and retained 
only becuuse the control of educational mat- 
ters is in the hands of those who neither un- 
derstand nor care for their work save as it 
serves as a stepping stone to political prefer- 
ment. Itis hardly strange that under such 
management the average teacher becomes a 
mere follower of routine, and, instead of be- 
ing keenly alive to every phase of develop- 
ment in the expanding mind, is often, liter- 
ally, the dullest scholar in school. I mean 
no sharp criticism on the teachers who labor 
in the school-houses which dot the hill-sides 
and valleys of our land. I doubt if there is 
to be found a more devoted class of profes- 
sionals in the land. I only mean that when 
we compare the condition of our schools with 
what it ought to be, the result is not satisfac- 
tory. Not a | are we ignoring the laws of 
mind in our schools, but the laws of the body 
as well. 

In the face of abundant testimony, that of 
Walter Scott, for example (healthy and vig- 
orous that he was to a degree), that ‘5 1-2 
hours form the limit of healthful, mental 
labor for a mature person,” and of the physi- 
cians of Boston, to whom Horace Mann ap- 
pealed thirty-five years ago: ‘*That children 
under eight should never be confined more 
than one hour at atime; some said one-half 
hour, or more than four hours per day.” 
The common demand made of children, is 
for six hours study in school, and I think a 
large ratio of children carry their books home 
with them for further study. I know that I 
saw the other day a baby of five or six years 
old mounted on a wood-pile, wholly uncon- 
scious of the children playing in the sunshine 
near him, with his little forehead contracted, 
and when I asked him what he was doing, he 
said: ‘‘lith shtudying my shpelling leththon,.”’ 
I thought of the words of Agassiz, (‘‘Louis 
Agassiz, Teacher,” was the proudest, simple 
title he liked to hear,) the last time it was 
my privilege to see him. ‘‘I suppose,’’ he 
said, with a look of concern, and his peculiar- 
ly foreign lift of the eyebrows and shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘I suppose my poor grandchil- 
dren will be taught to spell because I shall 
not be hereto preventit!” Weare not tocon- 
clude from this that Agassiz would have had 
his grandchildren incapable of spelling, but 
he shrank, with the feeling of one who knows 
how richly every moment may be stored, from 
the lavish consumption of time in our schools, 
in this almost mechanical acquisition of an 
arbitrary system, while the great testimonies 
of God, written over all his works, are as un- 
intelligible as are the rolls of ancient manu- 
script in dead tongues. Prof. Agassiz’s own 
experience proves how the mere spelling of a 
language may be gathered by the way, as it 
were, when the faculties are trained to discrimi- 
nating observation. ‘I learned to speak Eng- 
lish, he said, in a seven weeks excursion among 
the Alps, on the outside of a stage coach, with 
Dr. Falkland,’’ (Ah, how one envies him 
even a tithe of all else he learned in those 
seven weeks among the Alps!) ‘‘and I learned 
to spell English by reading a speech of Sir 
Robert Peels, twenty times over.”” Yet you 
and I, and thousands before and since, when 
our perceptive powers were entirely untrained, 
when we could not distinguish colors, shapes 
and sizes with any degree of accuracy, were 
struggling, as if our lives depended on it, to 
remember that ‘fun’? begins with an ‘‘f,’’ 
while ‘physic’ begins with a ‘‘p.”” 

The inflexibility of our public school sys- 
tem is another evil which demands wise con- 
sideration. Though the teacher may, if she 
be full of wise expedients, do something 
towards adapting it to individual needs, it is 
to her, as to the pupil; aniron frame, in which 
she feels compelled to work. 

We know of a teacher who required her 
class to go on with their recitation on the 
geography of India, while the menagerie was 
passing. Imagine poor little Johnny strug- 
gling to recall the description of the elephant 
which, with much toil, he had committed, 
word for word, now all confused by his eager 
longing to see the wonderful proboscis and 
‘dirty, leather feet,’’ as the little girl who 
did see, called them, of the great beast pass- 
ing within reach of his poor, forbidden eyes. 
How such treatment would have pained 
Agassiz, who was eager that the student 
should first of all come at the living phenom- 
ena. His rule was, ‘First learn to know 
something directly about the subject your- 
self, and then you will be competent to deal 
with the representations of others.” 

A serious charge, and one which has a ba- 
sis of truth, however offensively and even un- 
fairly it may have been urged, is that our 
school systems are destructive of the health 
of girls. In view of a petition sent within a 
few years to the School Committee of Boston, 
and signed by more than 200 parents of the 
250 boys of the Latin School, by 150 of the 
leading physicians of the city, and by 65cler- 
gymen, in opposition to the cramming system 
of the school, I do not know why the com- 
plaint of public school methods should be 
brought with respect to its effect on girls 
alone, unless it be made with especial refer- 
ence to the conclusion to be deducted, that 
girls should study less. It would seem that if 
a system is at fault that should be modified, 
instead of forcing those who cannot meet un- 
due exactions to avoid them by abandoning 
their aims. That there are many ways in 
which it could be done to the general advan- 
tage I have no doubt. I believe it is not the 
amount of work done, but the conditions un- 
der which it is done, of which complaint 
should be made. The construction of the 
builuings in which education is carried on in 
our cities accounts, to a considerable degree, 
for the injured health of their occupants. 
Mr. Philbrick, late Superintendent of Schools 
in Buston, says: ‘The greater portion of our 
school-houses, costly as many of them are, 





and of pretentious architectural style, as 


some of them are, are dangerous fire-traps, | 


with wretched ventilation and with lighting 
which disregards the physiology of vision. In 


many important elements of school architec- | 


ture we are now greatly surpassed by both 
Northern and Southern Germany.” One se- 
rious evil in our schoolhouses, which Dr. 
Clarke did not mention when discussing the 
dangers which threaten that reckless devotee 
of learning, the modern school girl, is the 
number of long flights of stairs which must be 
climbed by teachers and pupils. The mer- 
chant who has wares to sell, finds it quite 
practicable to carry his customers up and 
down, from story to story, by means of eleva- 
tors, but I know of no school building, not 
even Vassar College, where these same peo- 
ple’s daughters spend so much of their time, 
similarly furnished. I remember hearing that 
a devoted teacher in one of our cities was so 
injured by climbing that for weeks before the 
close of the school year she had to be carried 
up stairs to her daily duties. One of the 
most recently constructed, as it is one of the 
finest school buildings in New England, is a 
grammar school-house at Manchester, N. H., 
erected at a cost of 370,000. At its dedica- 
tion the Mayor of the city spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of its luxurious accommodations, and to 
the mere looker on, justly so, but the seven 
lady teachers, and 300 to 400 pupils, from nine 
to seventeen years of age, one-half girls, who 
go up and down nine long flights of stairs 
each day, would not, I think, agree with the 
young man who said ‘“‘Give me the luxuries, 
and I will dispense with the necessities.” In 
answer to my questions, one of the teachers 
said: ‘I have heard some parents complain 
of their daughters’ fatigue, and we lady teach- 
ers feel it a great drain on ourstrength which 
has already tax enough, but I have never 
heard the Committee speak of it as a defect, 
or suggest an elevator.’’ I noticed, in an ac- 
count of the dedication of this fine building 
that the Chairman of the School Board pre- 
sented the keys to the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee, who presented them to the male 
principal, with remarks emphasizing the im- 
portance of the trust confided to him, and the 
influence he will be able to exert. As he 
gracefully alluded to Sparta, which presented 
her children, at the age of six years, to the 
state, so I thought, New Hampshire, at the 
same age, presents her children to the men of 
the State to be trainedand influenced. Nota 
reference was made, from first to last, of any 
womanly responsibility or interest, though in 
fact seven out of eight of the teachers in that 
very building were to be ladies. Oh, yes! at 
the close of the report it was stated that ‘‘In 
the audience assembled, there was a conspic- 
uous absence of men. The large hall was 
filled with ladies and children, principally, 
and there were Tr not fifty men present 
beside those taking part in the exercises.” 
Just enough, you see, to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities and to confer and receive the honors, 
with a small body of reliable witnesses to see 
that it was properly done. 

This hasty glance at some of the more 
prominent imperfections under which our 
school system labors answers plainly the ques- 
tion whether there is any need of reform. If 
we ask why so glaring defects have not been 
remedied, we are reminded that but half the 
ability and interest of the adult portion of the 
community has been centered upon the work. 
As at present constituted, our school system 
shuts out all the mother influence. The 
**good-by, mother,’’ with which the little one 
obeys the morning bell, means more than 

ood-by to her presence. It goes to a place 

rom which, so far as is possible, her influence 
is excluded. It goes toan institution planned 
to its last detail by men, and by mer alone. 
Sometimes, as she can be hired for one-third 
the price of a man, and as our School Com- 
mittees, in their reports, do not blush to say 
in the same connection, because she is better 
fitted for the work than Man, the actual labor 
of teaching is performed by women. But the 
system, which i: their harness, and which 
they must not shake off, is such as seems 
good to men, or as good as they can devise. 

‘*How many hours of instruction, daily, are 
best for children?” ‘‘Ask the men.” ‘How 
frequent recesses shall be permitted them?’’ 
“Ask, the men.’”’ ‘Shall the little ones be 
permitted to sleep nowand then?”’ ‘Ask the 
men.” ‘*What shall be the order of study for 
the unfolding mind?” (A question which re- 
quires the most careful study and thorough 
obsérvation of the unfolding powers.) ‘‘Ask 
the men!” And sothe farmer is summoned 
from his plough, the blacksmith from his an- 
vil, the lawyer from his brief, and they are 
organized into a ‘‘Board,”’ and these momen- 
tous questions are settled without one ray of 
light from the mother’s intelligent observa- 
tion, one throb of sympathy from her loving 
heart. We all know what eithet of these men 
would have said if the little one at home had 
pressed him for sympathy in its griefs or help 
out of its difficulties. He would have said as 
the one relief from his large-brained, big- 
handed helpl » ‘Go ask your mother!”* 
But organized into a ‘‘board,” all these dif- 
ficuities melt away, and he can judge, not 
only for one child, but for hundreds of chil- 
dren. There is something mysterious about 
this descent of wisdom upon ‘‘a buard”—so 
wonderful, indeed, that I shall never feel that 
I have enjoyed first-class opportunities until 
I belong to one. 

Who, indeed, has a deeper, a more eager 
interest in whatever concerns the welfare of 
the rising generation than the mother? And 
whom has God aeey adapted to the work 
if he has not so endowed her? I shrink from 
trying to argue a fitness so subtle, yet so man- 
ifest. We may discuss Woman’s capacity for 
participation in business affairs, or in legisis- 
lation, but he would be presumptuous, indeed, 
who should question her heaven-appointed 
right, at least to share in the guardianship of 
the young. If it be questioned whether wo- 
men have the necessary education for the 
work, I answer that that in itself is to be 
counted as a consequence of their exclusion 
from influence. Self-protection is an instinct, 
protection of others is a duty, and vur in- 
stincts guide us, before our sense of obligation 
is born. In the early endowments of Har- 
vard, and of ‘‘William and Mary” college, es- 
pecial provision was made for the education 
of Indians, but not a provision did the foun- 
ders make for the equivalent education of 
their own daughters, nor has that justice yet 
been done, though the Centennial approaches. 
In our oldest cities high schools for girls are 
but provisions of yesterday. It is but two 
years since the President of Harvard at a So- 
cial Science meeting, when the higher educa- 





| tion of women was under earnest discussion, 
showed his opinion of what was good enough 
for women, by saying, “It is a hard thing to 
start colleges, but to’ endow a school in the 
town in which it shall be situated is a feasible 
thing, and most desirable for the instruction 
of girls.”’ He added that it could be done for 
about $2000 (!), and he hoped that ladies who 
wished to do something for their sex would 
act upon the suggestion. Yet President Eliot 
is the head of an insiitution which, aside from 
the college endowments for the advantage of 
all, pays $24,500 in cash each year, for the aid 
of meritorious students, and he is constantly 
entreating the community for farther benefac- 
tions. I vannot feel that it would be anything 
less than a disgrace to any woman who should 
so far ignore this insult, and forget the crying 
needs of her sex, as to leave to Harvard anoth- 
er dollar, till equal opportunities are offered 
there or elsewhere for girls. There is much 
to defer the day when Co-education of the 
sexes will be general, so that for a long time 
boys will lack the refining influence of girl- 
associates in their daily school life. Must 
they therefore lack the influence of the femi- 
nine element as it would reach them not only 
through lady-teachers, hut through the con- 
trolling influence which helps or hinders them 
through school boards or school superintend- 
ence. 

(Miss Eastman here spoke of the services of 
the lady members of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, and told of a visit to a public Kinder- 
garten in that city, established as an experi- 
ment, upon the success or failure of which fu- 
ture action was to depend. She was told by 
the teacher that, though established for more 
than a year, not a member of the School 
Committee had entered the school. “Oh 
yes,’’ she added, ‘“‘when Miss May thought 
she was on the Board (about a fortnight) she 
visited us and showed much interest.” She 
thought it of curious interest to know, also, 
that with the members of the Committee be- 
longing to the sex noted for its devotion to 
dress originated a letter addressed by the sub- 
committee to the young ladies of the senior 
class of the girls’ ‘*High and Normal School,” 
urging upon them the fitness of dressing with 
simplicity on their graduating day—a sugges- 
tion which was heeded and drew forth the ap- 
proving comments of one of Boston’s most 
cultivated art critics.) 

Women of the more fortunate classes have 
leisure, and unemployed mental activities, as 
men have not. In former times the multifari- 
ous forms of activity which the care of the 
household imposed upon the mistress, as is 
still unhappily the case where the same pair 
of hands must cook, sweep, wash and sew, 
where the same head must plan, to the last 
detail, the order of the kitchen, nursery and 
sewing-room—precluded the possibility of the 
thorough culture which would best fit women 
for a voice in the management of school inter- 
ests. But as the invention of labor-saving 
machines has liberated men from drudgery, 
so has it women. Add to this that Woman as 
well as Man may delegate her hand-service 
and substitute the service of a disciplined 
brain in other forms of activity without there- 
by robbing her family, but rather aiding it 
more efficiently, and there seems no reason 
why the search for a better educational sys- 
tem should be carried on without her aid. 














“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S| “tines, Bowets,  xianeys,. 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions, 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | !48. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tiles. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 

POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 


Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Phystetans and everybody wee has ever 


u it. 
Pamphlet containin,, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cente to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for the PAMPHLET. 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), contiining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tr d reducti rom publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS !! 
4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee” Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with stamp, _— H. L. LANG, 
38—12t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
| a Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, wade from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags cents and $1; 100 lb. 
$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bewker, 53 N. 
Market St., Boston. 45—9t 
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‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.”* 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers --~--~- 15 Cents. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published, 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No. 28 BEEKMAN 8r., New YORE, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the gant an d new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Woe 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. § 
29—26t 


per day. Agents wanted, AIR 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare moe 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent 

Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Dop t look for work or businessel sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 
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CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <i: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


LY American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ON in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to cominand a wide sale there. 
L AY awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for thle 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 13, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
e 


EAcnu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. ates 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 








Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New York, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18, at STEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies during the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation. by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, Lucy Stone, Rev. Chas. G. Ames, 
Mary F. Eastman, Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Henry B. Blackwell, Lelia 
Patridge, Hon. A. C. Voris, Margaret V. Longley, 
Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Hon. John Whitehead» 
Mary F. Davis, Mrs. Armenia 8, White, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, Rev. Phebe Hanaford, and others have 
been invited to address the Convention. 

This year is especially valuable tous. The Centen- 
nial celebration is coming to give proper honor to 
men who claimed a hundred years ago just what 
Woman Suffragists claim now. A rare opportunity 
is thus furnished us to show the justice of our cause. 

A Presidential election is approaching. Old party 
lines are changing and old political issues are pas- 
sing away. Now is the time to strike. Man’s ex- 
tremity may become Woman's opportunity, Let ev- 
ery State Legislature be requested to enact a law 
next winter, giving women Suffrage in Presidentlal 
elections, and to so amend their State Constitutions 
as to abolish all political distinctions on account of 
Sex. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
al Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supremacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub- 


lic. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
GILBERT HAVEN, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com, 





THE WOMEN OF THE WEST---SYRACUSE. 


West, in our day, threatens to become a 
negative term, at least in our country. We 
travel towards the setting sun of the material 
universe, but towards the rising sun of Nation- 
al Destiny. We leave the east wind, and the 
Eastern stereotype of customs and manners. 
But the rough West, as imagined, and the 
rough Westerner, as often portrayed, become 
daily more difficult to find. The politéness 
of the Palace-car protects from nuisance and 
annoyance, were any disposed to offer these. 
But one’s dear America, more and more, goes 
with one everywhere, and the Bostonian is as 
much at home in Chicago, in Milwaukee, in 
Dubuque, as he can be on Boston Common, 
possibly more so. 

It is so long since I have taken my seat in 
this Editorial arm-chair, that I feel asif some 
statement of the past were necessary to bridge 
over the interval between my last writing and 
this of to-day. Let me begin my annals, 
then, with a word about Syracuse, my first 
stopping point in a journey which has carried 
me, for the first time, to Iowa. 

A report of the Woman’s Congress has 
already been given you from these columns, 
with some acknowledgment of the great 
kindness and hospitality extended to the 
members of the Congress, by the ladies of 
Syracuse. Thethree busy days of the Con- 
gress left us little time for observation out- 
side the walls of our place of meeting, but 
even that little time sufficed to show us much 
that was most cheering and interesting. 

It was easy for us to recognize in our sur- 
roundings, in the first place, the influence of 
a co-educational University, conducted and 
inspired by men who feel the co-educational 
method to be the true one. The Syracusan 

University is not a hot-bed of masculine vice 
and vanity, in which young men are trained 
to look down upon their mothers and sisters, 
and prospectively upon their wives. It is 
an Institution in which the great ideals of ed- 





ucation are presented equally to men and to 
women, and in the joy of this revelation the , 
contrasts of sex are lost sight of, while its | dynasties of common-place masculine mon- 





Isabella of Spain, Christina of Sweden, Maria 
Theresa of Austria—have surpassed whole 


dear and beautiful correlations are highten- | archs in political vigor and ability. They 
| ed. Men and women, meeting in the presence | have shown that rarest and most valuable po- 
of supreme truth and beauty, forget that they | litical talent—the power to select suitable as- 


are animal opposites, and discern that they 
are spiritual mates and compeers. So let us 
always expect to find, in and about a co- 
educational college, a youth purer and hap- 
pier than the average elsewhere, and deriving 
from that youth a magical influence of hope 
and of progress in the community at large. 
These observations were made outside the 
buildings of the University, which the want 
of time did not permit us to enter. But with 
its building outside the walls, its human 
pillars and supvorts, we did make some ac- 
quaintance, and that of a most pleasant kind. 

Then, we found the women of Syracuse 
ripe for association, especially the younger 
portion of them. The presence of several 
graduates of Vassar is valued, as affording so 
many prospective centers of culture and of 
influence. Details of Women’s Clubs at the 
Eastward were eagerly sought for, in the in- 
terest of present and future organizations; 
and, in “polite society,” circles gathered 
around the visitors from New England, to 
hear and to ask concerning the Brain Club, 
and the New England Women’s Club, and 
perhaps most of all, concerning the Young 
Ladies’ Saturday Morning Club, whose pleas- 
ant reputation carries far and wide to the 
young ladies of the land a desire to ‘‘do like- 
wise.”” 

So much for Syracuse in general. But one 
word of individual remembrance may be al- 
lowed. Among all the entertainers of the 
Congress, none were more hospitable, more 
fully interested in all high ends and living 
more to promote them than the hosts, Prof. 
G. F. Comfort, and Dr. Anna Manning Com- 
fort, his wife, beneath whose roof the writer 
of these lines found aid and comfort im more 
senses than one. J. W. H. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


There is now not quite a week left 
before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held. 
It is important that the auxiliary societies 
should have their delegates chosen, and the 
report of the work of their societies during 
the year ready to present. 

This meeting is one of the most important 
that we can ever hold. Its nearness to the Cen- 
tennial, and the fact that our claim is precise- 
ly that which our ancestors made a hundred 
years ago, gives us a vantage ground which, 
if fully improved, ought to put our question 
a whole age onward. 

Come then, believers in the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the equal human rights of woman; 
come from the East, from the West, from the 
North, and from the South, and help to swell 
the influence of our Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing. It is expected that rooms can be secur- 
ed at the St. Denis Hotel, whera meals are 
served on the European plan, and where the 
friends from every section, can confer and 
make acquaintance with each ether. _L. 8. 





IS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONTRARY TO 
NATURE? 


A recent leading editorial in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald asserts that ‘‘without a reversal of 
all the laws of nature, Woman can never be a 
direct leading and governing force in any well- 
organized government,” and therefore ought 
not to be permitted to vote. To support this 
view the animal creation is cited, as evidence 
that males only are the natural leaders of soci- 
ety. 

But this argument, if it prove anything, 
proves too much. For the majority of men 
are not natural leaders. A few persons of 
strong intellect and will, always rule the ma- 
jority. Yet modern political science affirms 
that it is better for mankind to be ruled with 
their consent through the forms of a represent- 
ative government, rather than to be ruled des- 
potically without the consent or against the 
consent of the masses. 

Now the dominion of the male animal is 
never asserted against the will of the female 
animal, but only against every other male. 
If the rooster reigns supreme on his dunghill 
he represents subjugated roosters and approv- 
ing hens. No buffalo bull ever coerced the 
will or disputed the freedom of any buffalo 
cow. They protect but do not govern. Des- 
potic supremacy of the male over the female 
is totally unknown in unperverted nature, and 
does not exist anywhere in the animal crea- 
tion. 

But the fallacy of this beastly analogy seems 
complete when we remember that there is no 
such thing as political government among an- 
imals. Government is an effort of mind to 
control brute force by the rule of reason. Pol- 
ities are essentially and exclusively human. 
And, as a matter of fact, women have always 
participated in politics and have shown both 
the wish and ability to govern. In monar- 
chies women have been monarchs. In theoc- 
racies women have been prophets and judges. 
In aristocracies women have been chiefs and 
rulers. Every country of civilized Europe 
ranks among its greatest monarchs a woman. 





Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, 





sistants and to put the right persons into the 
right places. Moreover, hundreds of thou- 
sands of women are voters already. Women 
are voting to-day in England, Holland, Aus 
tria and Sweden; they have voted for five 
years in Wyoming and Utah. 

We are told that ‘‘women are not natural 
leaders.”? But that is no reason why they 
should not choose their leaders. ‘*Women 
are different from men,”’ it is said. Exactly, 
and for that very reason men cannot fairly 
represent them at the ballot box. Class leg- 
islation is always one-sided. Women,as a class, 
would not only represent their own interests, 
but also the domestic interests in a special 
sense. Therefore they ought to have their 
class expression. 

What is it that constitutes a voter, muscle or 
mind? Who would make the better voter— 
John Morrissey or Mary A. Livermore? * The 
mnman who cannot read and write or the wo- 
man who can? But we are told that ‘‘to de- 
rive right conclusions from wrong premises is 
the way women argue, we will not say reason, 
for that is what the female mind seldom or 
never does.’”” Why not go one step farther 
and say, with the Mahometans, that ‘‘women 
have no souls?” 

The advocates of Impartial Suffrage assert 
that voting is not animal, but human; that it 
is an affair of reason, patriotism, conscience 
and common sense. Therefore women, whe 
possess all these qualities, should vote. We 
deny that voting is in any exclusive sense a 
masculine function or afeminine function. It 
is a human function, and women are human. 
Just as women who are stockholders in cor- 
porations now vote unquestioned for direc- 
tors, so women who are citizens ought to help 
make the laws and elect the rulers they are 
required to obey. H. B. Be 





WOMEN’S DEPRIVATION OF RIGHTS THE 
SOURCE OF MEN’S CRIMES, 


The following admirable statement of the 
underlying cause of the outrages against wo- 
men which shock us almost daily, is translat- 
ed by Mrs. Julia A. Sprague from that excel- 
lent German paper, Der Pionier. 


In the criminal statistics of this year, deeds 
of violence committed by brutal men upon 
members of the female sex take a prominent 
place. For several months, scarcely a day, 
certainly not a week has passed without the 
news of the murdering of a wife by her hus- 
band, or the outraging of women and children, 
commonly followed by the killing of the vic 
tims, in order through murder to escape dis- 
covery. Some of these crimes have been per- 
petrated ina manner which reminds one of 
the barbarities of the wildest savages. The 
last and most atrocious one is just announced 
in Suncook, a small town near Concord, N. H. 
We will not here repeat the details of this hor- 
rible deed, the remembrance of which must 
still be alive in our readers’ minds. 

Let any one now attempt to transport him- 
self into the manner of thought, and disposi- 
tion of mind in such a monster, and ask him- 
self what sentiments and qualities must he 
recognize in order to hold himself capable of 
such a deed? Certainly the answer would be: 
you must be a thoroughly gross, unprincipled 
character, blunted to all human feeling, and 
ruled only by animal passion. But even this 
answer does not suffice to explain the ruthless- 
ness with which a man purchases the satisfac- 
tion of a passing lust by such barbarous de- 
struction of a fellow-being’s life. For this, 
there is something else needed; and this some- 
thing can only be the conception, consciously 
or unconsciously formed, that the inferiority 
of the victim — his indulgence. How 
many persons have any scruple in killing an 
animal which either happens to be in their 
way, or whose possession is desirable to them? 
To how many monarchs would the ruin of one 
of their subjects cause a sleepless night? 
How many Southern men, in the time of slave- 
holding supremacy, had any scruples of con- 
scjence about the murdering of a negro? The 
real or fancied inferiority, legal inequality, 
and defenselessness of their victims destroy 
in the conception of their enemies, all respon- 
sibility for that which they commit against 
them. Now we ask—does not the woman, in 
the conception of most men, stand approxi- 
mately on the same step of legal inequality 
and victimized destination upon which the 
negro stood in the slave-holders’ eyes? Is it 
not an acknowledged dogma throughout the 
world, that the woman exists only for the man, 
that she has to obey and serve him, that he 
can treat her as his tool and his plaything? 
And if she has no taste for this position, and 
resists him, what is more justifiable and nat- 
ural than that he shall use violence against 
his tool, and if necessary destroy it? Not 
only because the woman is weaker and less 
capable of self-defense than the man, but be- 
cause he regards her as subordinate and not 
possessing the same rights, therefore her life 
is worth less, therefore she has less claims on 
his forbearance, and therefore a crime com- 
mitted against her, weighs less with him, than 
one committed against a man. 

Conceive only that for twenty-four hours all 
laws and all hindrances were set aside, by 
which the female sex are protected against 
the violent domination of man, how many wo- 
men would be exempted from such violence, 
if their security had nothing else to rely upon 
but the man’s conception of their dignity as 
human beings, and their right of self-disposal? 
Thoughtless opponents of the equality of the 
sexes have sought to make it appear that if 
women stood on an equality with men, they 
must renounce much of the consideration now 
shown them. We know what value such 
fair promises from a threadbare gallantry and 
condescension possess, The simplest com- 
mon sense must discern the logical contradic- 

tion and absurd falsity of the assertion that 
we show more consideration to those who 








stand legally below us, than to those possess- 
ing equal rights; since deprivation of rights 
is the greatest conceivable want of considera- 
tion, and the parent of all other disregard. 
Only a desperate logic could pretend to rep- 
resent deprivation of rights as a source of hu- 
mane action. We show esteem and forbear- 


ance to others in proportion as we place them, 


on an equality with us. If all the objections 
made against the equal rights of women were 
well founded, yet this equality should never- 
theless be enforced, because it would revoke 
the declaration of inferiority which lies in the 
present distinction of rights. And if not one 
single woman made use of the right of suf- 
frage, this right ought nevertheless to be ac- 
knowledged as belonging to Woman because 
only this acknowledgment bestows upon her 
the full dignity of a human being, and sets at 
naught that curse of arrogance and prejudice, 
with which now the man looks down upon Wo- 
man as her master. First through full equal- 
ity of rights will Woman be recognized as a 
human being, and only as such will she re- 
ceive the full measure of consideration to 
which she has claim. The outragers and 
murderers of women, of whom the newspa- 
pers inform us, have perhaps never concerned 
themselves with the question of equality of 
the sexes, nevertheless there can be no doubt 
of the psychological or moral connection of 
this question with their criminal acts, because 
the contempt and presumption which have dic- 
tated and maintained the deprivation of Wo- 
man’s rights penetrate the whole social at- 
mosphere; and, naturally, barbarity and be- 
stiality receive the most advantage from this. 


} Let this atmosphere be filled with the legally 


founded consciousness that the woman stands 
in every respect on an equality with the man, 
and the temptation to treat her as an outlaw- 
ed tool will disappear; and moreover the par- 
ticipation of Woman in public life will increase 
the guarantees for her proper estimation and 
her personal security. 





“DOWN THE SLOPE.” 


The poem published under this title in the 
Woman’s Journat for Oct. 30th, contained 
an error which has crept into most printed 
copies of it. The first line of the last verse, 
instead of 

“O! bounteous Nature’s everywhere!” 
should read 

“O! bounteous natures everywhere!” 
This correction I had from the author her- 
self, during her life-time; she meaning by 
‘*bounteous natures’? simply those whom she 
loved or who had been kind to her. 

The poem was first published in the Worces- 
ter Spy, and was dated Oct. 28, 1866,—within 
six weeks of her death. Those interested in 
the author—a woman of gifts and qualities 
too rare to be forgotten—will find a brief 
sketch of her, by the present writer, in the 
‘*Radical” Magazine, (now discontinued) for 
January, 1867. 7 W. % 





NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FAIR, 


The approaching sale for the benefit of the 
New England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, to be held in Boston at No. 60 Common- 
wealth Avenue, should not be forgotten by our 
readers. 

This institution is emphatically a true wo- 
man’s work; all the more that the best of 
men are working so heartily with them in sus- 
taining it. They are in much need of funds, 
and hope for large results from the sale. 

The articles to be offered are very choice 
and valuable. The ladies have conducted this 
sale so many years, that they know thatthe 
true way to constant success is to prepare 
good articles, and offer them at reasonable 


prices. Among the most interesting things 
already sent in are: 

Norwegian silver ornaments. These sold 
very rapidly last year. 


Glass ware, mostly small vases, cigar hold- 
ers, &c., imported especially for the sale. 

For the children are dolls in Canton flannel 
for babies, and most seasonable dolls for larg- 
er children, besides a baby house large enough 
for Tom Thumb and his wife to live in, as 
complete in its appointments as heart could 
desire. 

Housekeepers will find home-made cake 
and pies and rolls. 

At the fern-table, lovers of nature will enjoy 
the variety of ferns, grasses and autumn 
leaves, the fire and window screens, the beau- 
tiful Pampas grass, the fern roots for their 
Ward cases, and the beautiful grasses from 
the South. The Peacock feathers will delight 
the children. 

The Nantucket table will offer the special 
products of thiat celebrated island, especially 
the famous baskets made at the Light Ship, 
while the other fancy tables will be full of all 
manner of useful and beautiful fancy articles. 

E. D.C. 





A GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN. 


One day last spring while going down Tre- 
mont St., we were attracted by a sign, ‘‘Swed- 
ish Gymnasium.” Something impelled us 
to go in. And never shall we forget the 
astonishment and delight with which we be- 
held the gymnastic feats of a dozen young 
ladies clad in a simple blouse or jacket, with 
drawers tomatch. These young athletes ran, 
climbed ropes, twisted in and out of ladders, 
and leaped rails with an ease that was mar- 
velous to our unsophisticated eyes. We were 
taken captive. We, too, wanted to leap and 
run. We wanted to make up for lost time in 
childhood. We wanted to get free from the 
long skirts which make us constantly con- 
scious that we have not had the physical cul- 
ture which has made our brothers such mus- 
cular specimens of health. 





> 
So, in spite of a large family and the con- 
sequent many cares, we donned a blouse, and 
gave three hours per week to the gymnasium 

It was a great help in many ways. It coun. 
terbalanced tired brains. It brought back 
“balmy sleep,” which the night-mare “So. 
much-to-do” had chased from our couch, 
Aud, more than all, it roused us to a deep 
consciousness that one of the greatest needs 
of the day is a thorough physical training for 
women and girls. 

Miss Lind, a graduate from the Royal Gym. 
nasium at Stockholm, has_ recently opened 
a class in the hall which is half way down 
the Tremont St. entrance to the Music Hal. 

At the risk of making this description reaq 
like an advertisement, we will add that the 
price is $4 per month. The hours are from 
10 to 11 a. m., on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. On other days they are from 4 to 5 
P. M. A. O. M, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA, 


The Woman Suffrage Association met last 
month in Good Templar’s Hall, with the Pres. 
ident in the chair. 

Minutes of September meeting were read 
and accepted. 

An excellent paper was read by Mrs, North, 
State Librarian; subject, ‘‘The Liberal Edy- 
cation of Women.” She followed the suc- 
cessive advances in public sentiment in regard 
to Woman’s education. What was once con- 
sidered as unnecessary and undesirable for 
women to know is now regarded as disgrace- 
ful not to know; she plainly showed not only 
the injustice but positive harm to young wo- 
men, the future mothers of the republic, of 
their being refused a full university course, 
such as the best institutions of the land can 
furnish. Whether that course shall be iden- 
tical or not, time and experience will deter- 
mine. Great faults have been discovered in 
the university courses for men. She believed 
that the prejudice existing against the claim 
for Woman’s higher education is not as great 
as was once felt against the lower. It has 
been aptly said that ‘‘Bees by instinct love 
their hives, and birds their nests.” Women 
love their homes, and a woman's instinctive 
tendency to thoughtfulness in ministering to 
the comfort of others, will not be warped, but 
purified and strengthened by the exercise of 
her reasoning faculties, and by familiarity 
with thoughts that enrich while they invigor- 
rate the mind. 

The Chroniclers noted the advancement 
along the line in their respective fields. 

The chair appointed Mrs. M. A. Work to 
prepare a paper for the next regular meeting 
of the society, or furnish a substitute. As 
chroniclers, 

Woman Suffrage, Mrs. C. N. Williams; 

Temperance, Mrs. H. Munroe; 

Educational, Mrs. C. A. Warner; 

Religious, Mrs. Greene; 

Miscellaneous, Mrs, Coggeshall. 

Adjourned. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Epitors JournaL.—The following is the 
list of persons whom the Executive Committee 
of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
have chosen as delegates to the American 
Woman Suffrage Association to be held in 
New York, on the 17th and 18th of November, 
1875: 

Mrs. Emma Molloy, Elkhart; Miss Amanda 
M. Way, Winchester; Mrs. Amanda E. 
Dickinson, Waterloo; Rev. A. Marine, Fort 
Wayne; Sylvester Johnson, Irvington; Dr. 
R. T. Brown, Indianapolis; Mrs. Martha N. 
McKay, Indianapolis; Mrs. A. M. S. Harrah, 
Worthington; Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, Dub- 
lin; Miss Tamar H. Elliott, Dublin; Helen 
V. Austin, Mary F. Thomas, Richmond. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Heten V. Austin, Cor. Sec. 

By order Executive Committee. 





SOE 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the New Hampshire State Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held at Concord, Friday, Nov. 4, 
the President, Mrs. Armenia S. W“iite, in 
the chair. 

Several vacancies in the Executive Com- 
mittee caused by the removal from the State 
of Rey. Mr, Savage of Franklin, Rev. Mr. 
Clark of Lancaster, Rev. Mr. Lovering of 
Concord, and by the decease of Mrs. Worces~ 
ter of Nashua, were filled by the election of 
Isaac M. Blodgett of Franklin, Ossian Ray, 
Esq., of Lancaster, James F. Briggs of Man- 
chester, and Mrs. O. C. Moore of Nashua. 
Dr. J. H. Gallinger of Concord was chosen to 
fill the office of Recording Secretary, made 
vacant by the removal of Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Lovering to Watertown, Mass. 

Five delegates were then chosen to repre- 
sent the Association at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to be held in New York City, Nov. 17 and 
18, viz.: Mrs. Armenia S. White, Nathanael 
White, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Chase, Dr. J. 
H. Gallinger. 

It was then voted that when the meeting 
adjourn, it be to meet in the same place, 
Wednesday, Dee. 1, at 2 1-2 p. m.,,to hear re- 
ports from the returned delegates, and to con- 
sult together in reference to holding an annual 
meeting of the Association, and laying plans 
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EE 
for future work; and, furthermore, that the 
Corresponding Secretary be requested to in- 
yite to this meeting of consultation all mem- 


pers of the Association, and others known to | 


be interested in the cause. 
Adjourned. Ansa G. Woorson, 
Secretary pro tempore. 


Concord, N. H. 








DISSATISFIED FRIENDS. 


Miss Hulda B. Loud, of Abington, in a 
letter addressed to the Woman’s Journat, 
wishes to “‘record her protest against the ac- 
tion of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Wesleyan Hall,” on the eighth 
of October last, in declining to make any sep- 
arate nomination for Governor. She express- 
es her deep regret that she could not have 
been there to have made an open protest. It 
seems to her ‘‘a retrograde step from our de- 
cision of 1874’’ and a virtual declaration that 
“it is a matter of indifference tous who is 
Governor, but we will go into the primary 
meetings and do what we can in the election 
of Senators and Representatives.’’ She con- 
cludes by saying ‘‘Although I am well aware 
that the Governor is simply an executive of- 
ficer, yet it seems to me a matter of the first 
importance who presides at the helm of State, 
and my voice is first, last and always for a 
true, honest, upright man. Who, better than 
Wendell Phillips could fill the responsible sta- 
tion?” . 

Rev. George H. Vibbert, also, has written 
us again in criticism of the action of the Suf- 
frage Convention and of the position of the 
Wowman’s Journat during the campaign. We 
make the following extracts. Mr. Vibbert 
says: 

. . . » [think the Convention ought not to 
have even seemed to endorse Mr. Rice, and 


. should have given, if any, only a carefully 


qualified endorsement of the Republican par- 
ty or platform. That party has never been 
honestly, squarely at work for Woman Suf- 
frage. Give it credit for all it has said in its 
platforms for Woman Suffrage, and then de- 
nounce it for its inaction. It has never made 
Woman Suffrage one of its clear, rallying 
cries. Of its candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Rice, H. B. B. can say only, he is ‘not opposed 
to Suffrage, and would sign any constitution- 
al law that the Legislature might pass.’’ I 
wonder if he really thinks that the words of 
the Republican platform are understood by 
the leaders and the candidates of the party to 
squarely commit the party to the full advoca- 
cy and persistent, consistent action needed to 
secure the triumph of Woman Suffrage? Will 
the party insist in the next Legislature that 
every Republican ought to vote for Woman 
Suffrage? If thirty or fifty per cent of the 
Republican members should vote against Wo- 
man Suffrage, would they be read out of the 
party, as disloyal to its principles? Would 
they be denounced by any Republican paper, 
as false to Republican principles? Would the 
managers of the party hesitate to give thence- 
forth to the Republican Anti-Suffragists, 
prominent positions and unqualified support? 
All honor to all Republicans, who, like Loring 
and Washburn | May and Winslow, have 
spoken and voted plainly, persistently, in fa- 
vor of justice to women. Will Mr. Rice, at 
every Republican rally, speak unmistakeably 
for Woman Suffrage asa measure to which 
the party and its candidates are pledged? Do 
the people of the State understand that the 
Republican State Central Committee are all 
deeply interested in the success of Woman 
Suffrage, and are determined to make it, in 
the Gubernatorial canvass and in the next 
Legislature, a party measure? Will that com- 
mittee circulate the tracts of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations as important Republican docu- 
ments? Willthey do or say anything to per- 
suade Republican voters to work and vote for 
Woman Suffrage? Will they engage earnest 
able, life-long Suffragists to stump the State 
under the auspices of the Republican party, 
to educate the people to demand justice for 
women? When these questions are answered 
satisfactorily, it will be time to consider the 
claims of the Republican party upon the in- 
fluence and votes of the devoted friends of 
Woman Suffrage. .... 

My resolution to the effect that Suffragists 
should vote for the men who best represent 
their principles, I think was fair, and worth 
the approval of any convention of Suffragists. 
And it was right to speak against even the 
quasi endorsement of Mr. Rice... .. 

This morning’s Globe reports our honored 
friend, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, as say- 
ing yesterday, in his sermon, a word for ‘men 
who do not fear being in a minority, when 
they are advocating a just cause, but hold 
their positions bravely until the great world 
swings itself around to their platform.” Let 
all Suffragists honor such men. 


MARYLAND POLITICS. 


The Democrats have just carried the State 
by as heavy majorities as ever since the close of 
the war. This fall there will be an election 
for Governor, and other State officers. The 
city of Baltimore, so long under Democratic 
control, its citizens complain, is run by acor- 
Tupt tax-imposing ring; so the honest Repub- 
licans and honest Democrats determined to 
unite upon a candidate, and, if possible, break 
the power of the ring. Previous to the nomi- 
nations, they held a grand reform mass meet- 
ing in the great Masonic Temple. Merchants 
and honorable men of the city sat on the 
platform instead of the pot-house politicians. 
Now, if the wives, daughters and sisters of 
these men had sat beside them, and among 
the audience, it would indeed have been a 
noble sight. But not a woman’s face was 
Seen amid that vast throng. This reform 
party nominated for Governor Hon. J. Morri- 
son Harris, who has been a Know-Nothing 
and then a Democrat; but the Republicans 
will support him unanimously. The old school 


| Democrats nominated John Lee Carroll, grand- 
| son of Carroll of Carrollton, last of the ven- 
| erated “‘signers.”’ Mr. Carroll descends from 
| an illustrious ancestry, and is a stanch Cath- 
| olic. Yet neither of these facts will add very 
| materially to his chances of election. The 
| memory of the Catholic founder of Maryland 
| is not held in such venerated memory within 
the Commonwealth he founded, as is that of 
| the Quaker founder of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania in hiscolony. What a simple, grand 
faith was that of the ancient Friend, in the 
Universal Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. This faith led him across the 
ocean, ‘‘not in the pride of conquest, nor in the 
greed of gain,” but to clasp the hand of the 
untutored savage in friendship and love. 


Peary Parsons. 
Scarlett’s Md. 





MISSOUFI SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation of Missouri was held on Saturday, in 
the directors’ room, Mercantile Library, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, President 
of the Society, occupied the chair, and Mrs. 
Geo. D. Hall officiated as Secretary. The 
room was well filled with adherents of the 
cause of Woman’s emancipation. Among 
those present were Mrs. J. B. Henderson, 
Mrs. Joseph Shippen, Mrs. George H. Rea, 
Mrs. Holly, Mrs. Henry Stagg, Mrs. L. P. 
Yeatman, Mrs. A. O. Grubb, Mrs. James B. 
Roberts, Mrs. J. C. Orrick, Mrs. Edward Rice, 
Miss Carrie Pease, Mrs. H. B. Roberts, Miss 
Grace Bibb, Mrs. Jones of Clarksville, and 
Mrs. Sharman. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Repsecca N. Hazarp called the meet- 
ing to order, and opened the proceedings by 
the following address: 


One after another the milestones are reach- 
ed which mark the history of our Associa- 
tion. At such times we earnestly ponder the 
signs of promise—if any there be, which sig- 
nal the fulfillment of our aims. With ever- 
increasing solicitude we ask, ‘‘Watchman 
what of the night?’? and unerringly comes 
back the response, ‘‘The morning cometh.’’ 
It may excite surprise—perhaps a smile, that 
so much confidence should be expressed by 
those whose victories are mostly defeats, and 
whose upward path is attended by so many 
downfalls. One cause for such buoyancy of 
hope will, I think, be found in the fullness of 
our faith. To those who believe, the present 
and the future are one. Tothe eye of faith 
that which is to be, is now, and, moreover, be- 
lieving that what we ask is right, we rest as- 
sured that all truth is pledged to a fulfillment 
of our request. Appealing to ‘‘Heaven’s in- 
visible justice against Earth’s visible force”’ 
we know “that the invisible is strong and 
alone strong.” It is this faith in the unseen 
which forms the ground of our confidence. 

But, aside from this, one who has watched 
closely the undercurrent of this strange strug- 
gle will find sufficient indications that it is 
nearing its close. Ithas beena conflict as real 
as that of our civil war, though of a spiritual 
kind. The contempt for womanhood which, 
years ago, found fullest expression in such 
papers as the Saturday Review, has since found 
an echo in many directions. Now that it has 
reached its climax we may look for a reaction. 
The flippant innuendo, the contemptuous criti- 
cism, have borne their legitimate fruit. The 
spirit which instigated them has taken a more 
violent form among baser men, so that it is 
now seriously debated in some quarters wheth- 
er women shall be armed for self-protection, 
or be remanded back to a state of Oriental se- 
clusion? 

But we must not overlook the good which 
is to come to Woman from this state of af- 
fairs. The very efforts of those who oppose 
her advancement will work to her advantage, 
if properly used. If her foibles have been 
exposed by unmerciful hands, the revelation 
has not been without its benefits. Better un- 
gracious comment than insincere compliment, 
and we should welcome any discipline, how- 
ever painful, which teaches self-reliance and 
personal responsibility, 

Another effect too, of these unfriendly man- 
ifestations is to bring good, right-thinking 
men to our support. The sense of justice is 
still strong in the hearts of our countrymen, 
and it only needs circumstances such as those 
which now surround us, to rouse it into activ- 
ity. It is thus that good comes out of evil. 

We have no cause for discouragement, then. 
The dreams we cherish shall yet be realized. 
We shall yet behold a union of the true and 
the good with their unfailing complement— 
the beautiful. The only question which con- 
cerns us is the faithful performance of duty 
on our part. We live in an eventful epoch, 
and instead of repining at the hindrances we 
meet, we should rejoice that by ever so little 
we are permitted to aid a movement which, 
more than ali others, is to bring a perfect Re- 
public—a perfect humanity—to the world. 

THE CENTENNIAL. 

The following resolution was adopted, af- 
ter remarks by Mrs. Sharman and others: 

Resolved, That we, the women of this soci- 
ety, rejoice that the coming Centennial prom- 
ises so much of realization for the principles 
contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
and that we will join with our fathers and 
brothers in its celebration. At the same time, 
however, we wish to make it an occasion not 
only to remind the present generation that 
something of its promises remain unfulfilled, 
but an occasion also to renew our faith and 
to pledge our exertions to secure a Govern- 
ment founded in reality ‘‘upon the consent of 
the governed;”’ and also to renew the decla- 
ration our fathers made one century ago, that 
“taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

Rev. W. G. Evrior expressed his deep sym- 
pathy with the movement for the advance- 
ment of women. He alluded to the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
relative to women’s political rights. Although 
that was an adverse decision, he thought it 
was quite as well that it was so. The matter 
is now where it ought to be, in the hands of 
each State. It was hardly to be expected that 
the whole country would suddenly perceive 








that this was a real'y great emancipation, a 
great step of progress for the human race, that 
was under consideration. He held that Wo- 
man should be trained to self-respect, a feel- 
ing of responsibility and of just and reasona- 
ble independence. 

Rev. Dr. Learnep read a paper, treating 
mainly of the progress of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in England. He rejoiced at the 
new avenues of honorable industry to which 
women were invited, and in which they found 
their just reward. 

Mrs. Henry Stace read an interesting pa- 
per on ‘*The present and future status of 
American Women.” The speaker adverted 
to the phases of society at different periods, 
and looked confidently forward to a truer rec- 
ognition of Woman's capacities and aspira- 
tions, 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Mrs. Orrick, Treasurer of the Association, 
read a report, stating that when the duties of 
Treasurer were assigned to her on April 20, 
1874, she received from her predecessor the 
sum of $44.50. From April 20, 1874, to Oc- 
tober 30, 1875, the Treasurer received $857.95, 
and disbursed $652.15, leaving a balance of 
$205.80 in the treasury. 

APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES. 

Mrs. J. B. Henderson, Mrs. 8. Sharman and 
Mrs. G. D. Hall were appointed delegates to 
the next meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held at Steinway 
Hall, New York, on the 17th and 18th of No- 
vember. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

An election of officers then took place, with 
the following result: 

President—Mrs. J. B. Henderson. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. A. Bedford, Mr. J. 
E. Yeatman, Mr. M. E. Hunt, Bishop Bow- 
man, Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot, Mrs. L. P. Yeat- 
man, Mrs. Mary Phelps, Judge J. M. Krum, 
Rev. John Snyder, Mrs. G. A. Finkelnburg, 
Miss Fanny Neville and Mr. Wayman Crow. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Geo. D. Hall. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. M. Towns- 
ley. 

Treasurer—Mrs, John C. Orrick. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. R. N. Hazard, 
Mrs. H. Stagg, Mrs. G. H. Rea, Mrs. Rose 
Tittman, Mr. John Dutro, Mr. J. B. Roberts, 
Mrs. M. P. Wilson, Mrs. Holy, Mrs. G. W. 
Simpkins, Mrs. E. K. Case, Mrs. S. Sharman, 
Mrs. J. W. Noble, Mrs. Joseph Shippen, Mrs. 
J. D. Slocum, Mrs. Reber, Mrs. J. C. Cob, 
Mrs. E. C. Franklin, Mrs. A. O. Grubb and 
Mrs. Alice P. Thompson. 

The newly-elected President was duly in- 
stalled in the chair, and acordial vote of thanks 
was tendered Mrs. Hazard for the earnestness 
she had displayed in the movement. 

On motion of Mrs. Hazard, it was resolved 
that the Association meet on the second Tues- 
day‘of each month during the winter, for the 


promotion of the cause of Woman. 





AN IOWA GIRL TAKES THE PRIZE. 


Epitors Journat.—You are doubtless 
aware of the visit of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
to this State, and I regret to add that we were 
deprived of the pleasure of meeting her, ow- 
ing to the Iowa Oratorical Contest having 
been long advertised for the 28th, the only 
night Mrs. Howe offered us. The Contest, 
which came off yesterday, had representatives 
from eight of the foremost Colleges (all Col- 
leges in Iowa are open to women), and was 
an occasion full of interest to all who are 
wishing and working for the intellectual suc- 
cess of our schools. 

Miss Evelyn Chapman, a self-educated Des 
Moines girl, was the successful contestant, 
and is entitled to the honor of representing 
Iowa at the Inter-State Contest at Chicago. 
Her address ‘‘Open the Gates,” has appeared 
in the Iowa State Register. 

Mrs. Callanan and myself accepted a spe- 
cial invitation to the class-day exercises of the 
State Agricultural College, which were held 
yesterday in the Aborn House parlors. The 
exercises were shared by both sexes with 
such true self-respect and dignity as ought to 
convince the most skeptical of the benefits of 
Co-education. M, A. W. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

English is to be made a compulsory study 
in the Russian gymnasiums for girls. 

Father Linken, German Catholic priest of 
Springfield, Ill., has astonished everybody by 
marrying the daughter of his housekeeper. 

Under the head of ‘‘Woman’s Congress,” we 


publish the addresses of Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Doggett and Miss Eastman this week. 











The ladies of Presque Isle, Me., have organ- 
ized a Temperance Union which they are 
carrying on very energetically and successful- 
ly. 

The school authorities of a New Jersey 
town have excluded the Bible from the public 
schools, but allow the ten commandments to 
be read daily. 

Mr. Dawes said, in his Springfield speech, 
that ‘‘the best way to get the political ‘bum- 
mers’ to the rear is for the good men to march 
to the front.” 

The Woman’s Journat claims that the 
friends of Woman Suffrage elected Mr. Rice. 
Then let us see the return they receive for it. 
—Spring field Republican. 

Among the fifteen scholarships in Bates 
College, Me., one, the Redington scholarship, 
is secured to a lady-student, which is the first 
instance of such an appropriation in any 
American college. 

The great question now before the Repub- 
lican party, and all the rest of us, is, whether 
after our bloody cutting out of the cancer of 
slavery, we are to rot by the cancer of cor- 
ruption.—E£lizur Wright. 





Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson (wife of ‘*War- 
rington”), has, in last week’s Independent, a 
very readable reminiscence of Lucy Larcom, 
apropos of her “‘Idyl of Work,”’ as a member 
of the Lowell factory forces thirty or more 
years ago. 


The religious war against the action of the 
New York Legislature last May, in conferring 
exceptional privileges upon the Catholic order 
of the Gray nuns, making a diploma from 
them a certificate of qualification to teach in 
the public schools, continues to spread. 


Colorado held an election last week to 
choose delegates to a Convention which is to 
form a Constitution, preparatory to her admis- 
sion into the Union. Congress at its last ses- 
sion agreed to the admission of Colorado on 
the 4th of July, 1876. 


The publication of the National Protestant 
is to be resumed under the editorship of D. 
M. Gazlay, former editor of the Pacific 
Monthly. It may be a very useful or a very 
injurious paper, according to the spirit and 
temper in which it is conducted. 


There was an interesting meeting of Boston 
ladies interested in the work of the Dakota 
League in St. Paul’s Chapel recently. Letters 
were read from several missionaries among 
the Santees and other tribes of Indians, and 
an interesting report of work during the past 
month. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary is principally 
devoted to the furnishing of wives for foreign 
missionaries. It has already furnished 115 of 
these wives, and the ery is still they come. 
Foreign missionaries will please step forward. 
Who comes next under the Holyoke ?— 
Watchman & Reflector. 


The number of men qualified to vote in 
Massachusetts, is 351,066. The total vote 
cast at the election, last week, was 172,914. 
Less than one half of the voters voted, It is 
time that women who wish to vote should be 
allowed to do so when a majority of men thus 
neglect their political duties. 


So the world moves on. The National Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, with all lectures, ex- 
aminations, degrees, and diplomas, is declared 
open to women upon the same condition as to 
men, by special act of the Danish Govern- 
ment. Denmark takes the lead of Massachu- 
setts, and Copenhagen puts Harvard to shame! 


A young San Francisco woman, who had 
become displeased with a professional man, 
visited her wrath upon him by a systematic 
espionage upon his action, which she, by fre- 
quent letters, reported to an intimate friend 
of his. For three years she eluded detection, 
and it was only by mere accident that the 
victim discovered his remorseless persecutor. 


A young married lady died recently in New 
York, leaving the income of her estate to her 
husband ‘‘so long as he remained her widow- 
er.” Incase of his marriage, the property 
returned to her family. We have always 
thought meanly of husbands who devised their 
estates in this way, but where women can 
make a will, it may possibly, (working both 
ways) not be so bad a rule after all. 


Delegates have been chosen to represent 
Ohio at the Annual meeting in New York 
Nov. 18 and 19. 


Mrs. M. M. Cole, Mrs. Jane O. Deforest, 
Mrs. M. M. Marshman, Mrs. Margaret V. Long- 
ley, Hon. A. G. Riddle, Hon. A. C. Voris, 
Gideon T. Stewart, J. H. Allen, Mrs. E. Coit, 
Mrs. C. C. Smith, Dr. J. H. Coulter, D. L. 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary Wood, Miss H. Munroe, 
Mrs. T. BK. Allison, Mrs. E. M. Stewart, Mrs. 
R. A. Sharpe, Mrs. Buckwalter, Mrs. A, C. 
Brown. 


The following delegates to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in New York on the 17th and 18th 
inst., have been appointed for Massachusetts: 


William Lloyd Garrison, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Mary F. Eastman, 
L. Maria Child, Thomas J. Lothrop, Mercy B. 
Jackson, M. D., Wm. P. Harlowe, Mrs. Dr. 
Church, Seth Hunt, Lucy Stone, J. M. Al- 
drich, M. D., Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Mrs. E. R. Barker, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Charles B. Richmond. 


The Presbyterian Synod of Iowa South, at 
its recent session in Davenport, took advanced 
ground on the Woman question. The ladies 
belonging to the Presbyterian Churches at 
the same time held a meeting to organize a 
ladies’ auxiliary to the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions. Delegates were present 
from all parts of the State, and among them 
Mrs. Doctor Blanchard, of Des Moines, who 
was elected Secretary. After organization, 
the ladies attended the Synod in a body and 
were cordially welcomed by that body, and 
addresses were delivered by different ladies. 
This was the first time that a woman’s voice 
had ever been heard in a Synod. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey held a special 
meeting for women and also a meeting for 
men last Sunday. The meeting for the wo- 
men was crowded—over six thousand being 
present, and perhaps as many more were de- 
nied entrance after the doors were closed. 
This isnonew phenomenon. Ministers every- 
where will confess that their congregations 
are largely made up of the feminine element. 
If any church work is to be done, the women 
generally doit. At the prayer-meetings men 
are conspicuous by their absence, while the 





' nine without. 


women fill up the seats and lead the singing, 
and do everything but speak out in meeting— 
which, after the remarks of St. Paul on that 
subject, would be most “tolerable and not to 
be endured.” —Liberal Christian. 


The Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes of Provi- 
dence, R. L, is dead. He was a member of 
the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, fortieth and 
forty-first Congresses, and served on several 
important committees during his €erm of of- 
fice. Le was born in 1818, graduated at 
Brown University in 1838, and practised the 
profession of law until he was first sent to 
Congress in 1863. He was specially noted 
for his fidelity as chairman of the special 
committee on the civil service, a reform he 
was bold and zealous to promote. He was 
well-known also from his connection with the 
nation! bankruptcy laws. Though his sick- 
ness uxtended over two years, by great force 
of will he continued practising his profession 
until about a week ago. Mr. Jenckes was a 
friend of Woman Suffrage. 


The Fireside Favorite of Salem, Mass., 
finds fault with the Woman's Journat for “the 
inconsequential deduction that because wo- 
men are allowed no share in choosing the 
government, therefore they are not bound to 
pay its expenses,” and asserts that “the tax is 
wholly for the benefit of the taxed, so long as 
it is uniform, the men who are represented 
paying the same as the women, who are also 
really represented by their husbands and 
fathers.” To which we reply, first that the 
Woman’s JouRNAL has never made any such. 
deduction, and secondly that there are hundreds. 
of thousands of women without any husbands, 
fathers or brothers, and third that “there is 
no such thing as virtual representation.” What 
should we say of a bank or other corporation 
which should refuse to allow its female stock- 
holders to vote? But women and men are all 
equal stockholders in the great corporation 
called Government. 


At Tremont Temple, last Sunday week, 
Mrs. Churchill and Mrs. Livermore told a 
good deal of truth which does not always get 
spoken at Temperance meetings. Mrs. Church- 
ill, of Providence, R. L., said: 

“The quicker you come to the conclusion 
that men alone cannot carry out this reform, 
the sooner you will arrive at success. The 
crusade was justifiable, as martial law is jus- 
tifiable ina beleaguered city. The great thing 
which stopped this movement in many parts 
of the West was that the men found it was 
alienating the foreign vote, and in Michigan 
they suppressed it at once. How can women, 
without political power, prevail against such 
influencesasthat? ‘To succeed in any reform, 
you must first make the women really free; 
7 must begin at the foundation of things. 

would take this question into politics so far 
as to have the confirmed drunkard disfran- 
chised.”’ 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said: 


“It is women who suffer most from intemper- 
ance, Their work against the evil seems small, 
for they wield no political influence. But the 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance does not 
encourage women to aid the cause; we are 
accustomed to all that sort of thing, we are 
accustomed to overlook it, and to work right 
on. The women have gone on to organize a 
State Temperance Association, which is aux- 
iliary to the Woman’s National Temperance 
Association. They have head-quarters on 
Waltham Street, and a branch at No. 248 
North Street, formerly one of the worst grog- 
shops in the city, where meetings are held 
three times a week. The annual State meet- 
ing is to be held in Salem on November 30. 
We are endeavoring to make public opinion, 
The prohibitory law which we had last year 
was a dead letter, but the next time we od 
it it must be enforced. We have now practi- 
cally free rum all over Massachusetts, but 
when we have a prohibitory law again, pub- 
lic opinion will compel its enforcement. If 
the women of Massachusetts would stand up 
in their moral might, with the purpose of put- 
ting down the liquor traffic, we could do it. 
The right is sure to win. I believe that the 
man who drinks is a criminal, and not simply 
an unfortunate. We ought to cease this kind 
of talk which lifts the responsibility from the 
shoulders of tiplers. They are to be pitied, 
as all men are who do wrong; but the man 
who makes a drunkard of himself is a crimi- 
nal. For mothers to tell their sons to eschew 
the first glass as they would the gates of hell, 
and the fathers to vote a license law—I should. 
like to know what kind of consistency that is. 
(Applause.) Say what you may of it, the 
license law gives us free rum; it does not 
license or restrict at all; and yet, with that law, 
men hope to rear manly and temperate sons, 
do they? I marvel at it.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Not One. 

Not one of all we daily meet 

But has some trouble, pain or care; 
Tis “bitter mingled with the sweet,” 

At home, abroad, and everywhere. 
The rich are not from trials free, 

As many a sorrowing heart well knows; 
The tear of suffering poverty 

In bitter anguish often flows. 
But boys less of these trials know, 

With handsome “dress” from head to feet, 
Which they’ve just bought of GzorGE FENYo,. 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





Coughs and Colds are often overlooked. 
A continuance for any length of time causes irrita- 
tion of the,Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ are an effectual 
CoucH REMEDY. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None gen- 
25—ly 
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POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal, 
JOAN D’ARC. 


A marvel to thy sisters of today 
Is thy sad tragic story, 
Flinging love’s flowery crown away 
To wear the martyr’s blood-stained wreath of glory. 
Say, did’st thy fate’s dark shadow fall across thy way 
E’en in thamorning of thy life's sad day? 
Or came there visions sweet instead 
Of one true breast, where thou should’st pillow thy 
young head? 
Did’st feel the warm blood swifter leap, 
In-fancy watching o'er thy first born’s sleep, 
Or did a voice thou durst not disobey 
Call from thy youth’s bright sunny vales away? 
“Here thy high dauntless spirit may not rest, 
Nor earth born passion thrill thy breast. 
Thy sunny land, thy love must be; 
From vengeful foes she must be free. 
And thine the hand that crowns thy king 
E’en while the victor’s peans ring.” 
And not in vain that voice she heard 
But held it sacred as a prophet’s word. 
Oh beauteous limbs, consigned to cruel flame! 
In words of fire, be graven deep thy name 
Upon the immortal scroll of fame! 
Ah, fiercer then the breath of flame, 
The breath of scorn that wreaths the name 
Of Woman, in this later day, 
Who dares to leave the old prosaic way, 
To join a fierce, though bloodless fray, 
To battle for a sacred right 
Which Man withholds her in his cruel might. 
PEABL PARSONS. 











If one had watched a prisoner many a year, 
Standing behind a barréd window-pane, 

Fettered with heavy handcuff and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky, far and clear, 

And suddenly some morning he should hear 

The man had in the night contrived to gain 

His freedom and was safe, would this bring pain? 
Ah! would it not to dullest heart appear 


Cae , Yesterday I looked on one 
Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace. 
His long imprisonment for life was done. 
Eternity’s great freedom his release 
Had brought. Yet they who loved him called him 
dead, 
And wept, refusing to be comforted. 
— Independent. 





GLIMPSES, 


I hold your hand in mine, my darling, darling, 
I look into your eyes,— 

I ask you idle questions, only caring 
To hear your low replies— 


And all the while the glimmer of a wonder, 
A moonlit rack of cloud, 

Flits o’er my silent heaven of joy, while under 
Its stars my soul is bowed— 

I think how oft the future will require it, 
“ Ah, how then will it seem?” 

Tomorrow and tomorrow will require it— 
Vainly as any dream— 

What is it more? In dreams my eyes are holden, 
They know not near from far,— 

{ wake with outstretched arms a shadow folding, 
And such life’s visions are— 

It is but touch and sight a little plainer,— 
A voice that telling hid s,— 

I doubt, “O heart, art thou so much the gainer, 
For something still divides?”’ 


O fire of God! oh, living, wingéd creature! 
That in this clay doth rise— 

How canst thou warm to thy diviner nature 
These lips, and hands, and eyes! 

Too eager quest that hasteth to their meeting, 
Hoping desire to fill— 

Thou standest half abashed in tenderest greeting, 
Yet finding welcome chill— 

With stinted bread the life-long hunger staying, 
With fasting visions blest, 

With longing, which makes life perpetual praying, 
A stranger here confessed. 





How will it be when every barrier breaking, 
Lets heart to heart come through; 
Will Heaven leave one corner for an aching, 
When the long dream comes true? 
— Unknown. 





ned 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
YES, IT COMES. 


BY JEAN ARNOLD, 


Forty years ago a young girl sat on the 
shore of Long River. 

Unfortunate and strange as it may seem, 
sentimentality was not an element which en- 
tered into this girl’s composition. In her coun- 
tenance the lily and the rose did not vie for 

supremacy, nor was her breath the scent of 
the violet. No Julia Juniper or Belvelina 
Hope had crowned her since the christening 
day. She was simply Mary Sand, with not 
so much as a middle name to add a little dig- 
nity. Her eyes were dark and large, but 
what of that? They never rolled from corner 
to corner according to the highly approved 
fashion of our day. Shy glances never fell 
from them. They looked straight at the 
object before them. It is true, they be- 
came brilliant, flashing with intelligence, as 
their possessor grew animated; so that Mary 
Sand was called by Mrs. Grey a very inter- 
esting young woman; while Mrs. Black said 
with equal vehemence, ‘‘She is altogether too 
peculiar and simple.” 

At her side steod Agnes Fern, a fragile, del- 
icate girl, filled to overflowing with a love of 
the beautiful; happy because she could not 
help being so; joyous, because in her kaleido- 
scope of life not one dark shade mingled with 
the brilliant rainbow tints. 

“Will the time ever come,’ exclaimed 
Mary, as she laid down her book, ‘“‘when a 
woman will know anything about the earth 
she lives on?”’ 

“What now, my lion?” laughed Agnes. 


“A moment ago you looked as peaceful as a 
dove. The leopard can really change its skin, 
can’t it?” 

‘No; let the leopard be true to its skin, and 
I will be lion-hearted, while you may act the 
part of the gentle and beautiful dove. So- 
berly, though, Agnes, I wonder if a woman 
will ever be able to give any answer to que- 
ries of science, excepting the one of the old 
man in the Faerie Queen, who always said: 


“He could not tell; ne ever other answere made.” 


‘‘What are you talking about Mary, don’t 
we, even we, know a great deal about our 
earth?” 

“Will you favor me, Miss Fern, with an in- 
stance of your knowledge,” said Mary. 

‘‘We know that the earth is beautiful with 
grass and flowers; that trees, hills and water 
give variety toits beauty. We know, in short, 
that it is a glorious earth to live on.” 

“Well, Eve knew that. How much pro- 
gress have you, a daughter of hers, made in 
the thousands of years which have elapsed 
since her death?” 

‘‘What would you have a woman know,— 
everything?” 

“Not exactly,’’ said Mary. ‘I should only 
like to have her as much at home in the world 
of thought as in that of feeling—just as cosy 
and as strongly fortified by public sentiment 
in her right to be there.” 

‘*Ag to the earth, you would have her go to 
the center I suppose, and—”’ 

“And, why not?”’ broke in Mary. ‘‘There 
are rocks beneath us which we have reason to 
believe can tell strange stories, more interest- 
ing, because more true, than the novels of 
Scott, or the Tales of the Arabian Nights.” 

“If you wish to begin at the grass and go 
downward, Mary, you can; but I prefer to go 
upward from that green station. I don’t be- 
lieve we shall ever know much of what is be- 
neath or above us.” 

“I think the time will come when we shall 
not only know what is inside of the earth, but 
what is burning in the sun.”’ 

‘‘My lion’s name shall be Utopia, or Insani- 
ty. Which do you prefer, Mary?’ asked 
Agnes, laughing. 

“I only wish,’ continued Mary, “that I 
was half as sure that a woman would discov- 
er one substance in the sun’s composition, or 
add one chapter to the history of our old, old 
earth.” 

“I am going up,”’ said Agnes, as she drew 
paper and pencil from her folio to sketch a 
branch of leaves which struck her eye at that 
moment. ‘Good-bye.’ 

‘No, you are not going up till you have 
been down. Come with me to the Ledge. 
They say it is only a mile from here. Come 
Agnes, you must keep me company.” 

“Your company is more attractive than 
your destination,” replied Agnes, ‘‘but I fol- 
low where you lead.”’ 

A circuitous path brought the girls to a 
point where, looking down, they had a good 
view of the rocks below. There were the 
workmen blasting, drilling, and getting out 
stone. Work was going on glibly, when one 
workman bya stray glance upward beheld an 
apparition on the rocks above. Glances of 
curiosity made discord in the music of the 
hammers, 

Mary took the lead down the narrow path, 
and addressing the nearest workman, said, 

‘*We have come to see the rocks, and to 
find a fossil for ourselves, if fortune favors 
us.” ° 

The arms of the workmen became suddenly 
paralyzed. An amused expression rested 
upon their faces, while they vainly tried by 
good-natured stares to make out what new 
species of the animal kingdom had taken pos- 
session of their camp. 

‘*Fossils are not very plenty yet,’’ said the 
workman addressed. ‘‘Bob,’’ he continued, 
turning to a young man behind him, ‘‘where’s 
that fish Dick got out yesterday?”’ 

Upon this, Bob ran off, not deeming it nec- 
essary to offer the stale remark that he didn’t 
know, but strongly imbued with the spirit of 
finding out. Presently returning, he was ac- 
costed with: 

**Have you got it?” ‘*What has Dick done 
with it??? ‘*Why didn’t you bring it?” 

“Dick’s got it,” said Bob with a chuckle, 
“but I couldn’t get it, because, well,—because 
he wants to have the ladies come over there,” 
and Bob’s eyes twinkled. 

“O yes, we will go,” said Mary, laughing. 
‘A fossil fish is a prize indeed,” she added, 
turning to Agnes. 

Bob’s ‘‘over there” was out of sight, though 
only a short distance away. Reaching the 
place, they found a few men busily engaged 
at work. Not one appeared to have ever seen 
or heard of such a thing as a fossil fish. 

‘*What shall we do?” said Agnes. 

“Tam going to sound one, now hear me,” 
replied Mary. 

“We have come, sir, to see a fossil which 
we have been told some one has here.” 

Yes,” said Dick—for it was he whom she 
addressed—with a decidedly crestfallen air. 
“T have one, but I thought Bob was fooling; 
I didn’t suppose any ladies ——.” 

Here the men stopped their work, while 
Bob just in sight was leaping into the air and 
clapping his hands with infinite satisfaction. 

‘However,”’ said Dick, having regained his 





powers somewhat, ‘‘I prefer to give my treas- 
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ures away myself. Here it is, and I hope you 
will like it.’’ 

Sure enough it was a treasure! There be- 
fore her was the clear cut outline of a fish 
with its vertebrated tail. While looking at 
it with sparkling eyes, another workman 
came running towards her, with, 

‘*An’ ’ere is southing ye may like, lady.” 

Mary took the proffered rock on which she 
could distinctly trace the grain of wood. 

“If you knew how much I enjoyed such 
things, you would know how much I thank 
you,’’ said Mary simply. 

‘An shure ye are welcome to it. I found it 
mesilf.”’ 

“Tt’s all right,” said Dick; ‘‘we don’t want 
to be thanked for nothing.” 


Bob and Pat and Dick have laid down their 
hammers before this, but their spirit still 
lives on in those who have come after them. 
If you wish to find humanity obliging, kind, 
good-natured, go among the quarries of New 
England. You will see rough men who seem 
even ‘‘more hard than is the stone” in which 
they work; but you will find that they are 
like Ham, whose ‘‘’art was in the right place,” 
or like Peggoty, ‘‘a reg’lar babby in the form 
of a sea porkypine.”” True to those they 
love, quick to do any one a favor, they make 
our cold indifference and slow formality ap- 
pear unworthy of human beings. 

During the conversation between Mary and 
Dick, one workman had been watching the 
former very intently. At its close, he had 
evidently made up his mind that this young 
woman was really in earnest, and as the two 
girls turned to go, he stepped forward, say- 
ing: 

“I will show you the impression of some 
antediluvian raindrops if you will come this 
way a few steps.” 

‘Stone, are you going to reveal the secret?” 
said Dick. 

**Yes,’? Stone replied, ‘‘to one who can 
keep it.” 

“Oh! how perfect!’? exclaimed Mary, as 
she came upon the record of a shower that 
fell in ‘tthe long ago.”’ 

“These are the first we have found, and 
they are only revealed to those who can ap- 
preciate their perfection.” 

The coarse, loose blouse and broad-brimmed 
hat of their companion showed that he was a 
workman; while his whole bearing was that 
of a gentleman, and his conversation bespoke 
a close intimacy with books united with keen 
powers of observation. 


“T think that fortune has certainly favored 
us this afternoon. We go home much richer 
than we came,”’ said Mary, as, bidding their 
companion good bye, the two girls walked 
gaily away. 

Little did Agnes think when she kissed her 
friend good night that this day’s excursion 
would live in the memory of each as the last 
happy hours of their intercourse together. 
But so it did. On the morrow she was sud- 
denly called to her home in the West. Her 
only brother was dangerously sick. She left 
her adopted Eastern home, and hurried away 
without even bidding her many friends good 
bye. 

Years passed on. Circumstances combined 
to keep her at the West. Occasionally a let- 
ter came from Mary. At last one was re- 
ceived telling of a marriage in prospect. 
George Stone and Mary Sard were the names 
upon the wedding cards. Agnes recognized 
their acquaintance at the Ledge. ‘He had 
gone into mercantile business,’’ so wrote 
Mary, ‘‘though he still kept up his interest in 
science.”’ 

Mary’s keener interest, amounting to love 
for research, did not grow cold as time went 
on. She had few, almost no opportunities 
for satisfying her desires. Notwithstanding 
this, she held her talent as her own, while 
public sentiment pronounced the dictum, “It 
is not for Woman to cultivate such tulents.” 
A. few years more, and news came of a bright 
little girl in the home. Other happy years, 
and then a message that Mary was dead. 


All this time, Agnes, with brush or pencil 
as her favorite companion, had been busy re- 
producing the beauty that she saw around 
her, caring little for science, but much for 
art. 

Forty years had gone, and Agnes Fern 
longed once more to walk by the dear old 
river she had loved so well in girlhood. Forty 
years is time enough to smooth out a good 
many of Nature’s wrinkles; to clear her en- 
tangled forests, and to straighten her crooked 
ways. This work had been slowly but stead- 
ily going on amid the groans of those who 
find ‘‘a pleasure in the pathless woods,” and 
a fascination in those quiet haunts where the 
steam whistle is never heard. In Long River 
a dam had been built, and a water power ob- 
tained. Mills, one after another, had arisen 
like magic. A new city was springing into 
existence. A suspension bridge, a bit of pic- 
turesqueness in any view, spanned the river 
below the foaming, roaring falls, while the 
wooded mountain which rose from the oppo- 
site shore, had yielded its long and quiet 
reign into the hand of man. A fine road 
along its brow, with harebells and fragrant 
gerardias bloominy by its side, commanded a 
beautiful view up and down the valley. 

This ‘second nature’’ of man’s creation was 
smiling in its own existence when Agnes Fern 


| again walked on the shore of the river. To- 
wards the spot where ske and Mary sat forty 
years before many ascholar had since turned 
his steps. A book of Revelations had there 
been opened, and, while many had glanced at 


and given brilliant truths to the waiting 
and listening world. The book still lay open 
ready to reveal other secrets to those who 
would hold them sacred. 

Agnes was notalone. Could she have made 
herself believe that she was young, she might 
have thought that her old friend, Mary Sand, 
was with her. But, now, she was no longer 
young, and this fresh, bright girl had another 
name—it was Mary Sand Stone. 

She had not only inherited her mother’s 
features, but also her intense love for science, 
which, inthe freer atmosphere of her genera- 
tion, was destined to produce greater results. 

Hammer and chisel outdoors; blow-pipe, 
crucible, library and cabinet in doors, testified 
to her zeal and thoroughness. As Agnes 
watched her searching among the rocks, she 
said, while her eyes grew dim, 

‘*Mary, you are indeed answering the ques- 
tion of your mother. Will the time ever 
come when a woman will know anything about 
the earth she lives on?” 

‘*Yes, it comes,’? said Mary earnestly, as 
she caught the brightness which the future 
sometimes casts into the present. 

**You say truly it comes,”’ replied Agnes, 
“and though, even now, you are sometimes 
looked upon as something not quite within 
the pale of humanity, yet, I can assure you 
that the monstrosities of one age beeome nat- 
ural growths of the next. Go on, and you 
will find that your opportunities enlarge, as, 
day by day, the future dawns upon you.”’ 





A BROTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


Gold and Lost his Reason. 


‘Come take a ride with me this afternoon,”’ 
said Mr. Flavius Bearn, flicking the blanket 
off his well-known roan gelding, Semicolon, 
(whose record is 2.23 in harness) and stepping 
into his wagon at the door of the Utinam Club 
rooms; “‘you will not have another such day 
in ten years.’’ 

I took a seat, and the intelligent animal 
threaded the complicated fretwork of vehicles 
on the streets with the sinuous alacrity of a 
snake among brambles, stood on the ferry- 
boat quiet and scornful, took the quieter 
streets beyond with a sober jog, and, when at 
last we struck a bit of avenue and road, glanc- 
ed behind him to see if anything was coming 
in the shape of a challenge, and then spread 
himself and laid down to all the superb mech- 
anism of a square trot. 

“Go it, old boy!’ said Bearn, sniffing the 
air with infinite enjoyment, and the old boy 
went itina most rattling style. ‘‘Ha!’’ shout- 
ed Bearn, slacking reins, and Semicolon came 
to a full stop. ‘Get on, my infant!’ and 
Semicolon went, apothecary measure, ‘‘as di- 
rected.’’ ‘*The trotting horse is the symbol 
of American life,” said Flavius, taking his 
whip to fillip a stray gander that hissed and 
flapped wings at him as he approached it— 
‘Down, you devil, you! Get on, now! We 
drive him hard, we make him go terribly fast, 
we keep him well in hand, we give him too 
much brandy for his spurts, and stint his oats 
for fear he’ll grow fat and lazy in the stall; 
but, God bless us! how we enjoy him, and 
how we love him because he gives us enjoy- 
ment!” 

I looked at my companion. Age, forty- 
four; hight, five feet ten; square shoulders, 
square chin, firm mouth, gray eye, face color- 
less but marked with lines about the eye and 
brow, the evidences of hard living and con- 
centrated thought; costume neat—a business 
man of the day. What nervous energy in his 
driving-arm, what merciless determination in 
his face! A man fit to command at Cold Har- 
bor and send forward his thousands to slaugh- 
ter without one click of the muscles of his 
cheek; a man fit to drive the car of Jugger- 
naut, nor look aside though the blood of those 
crushed beneath his wheels spurted in his 
face. That’s his look—that’s his character. 
He owns two millions, and he has made it just 
by holding on when others flunked and failed. 
Flavius Bearn, stockbroker and banker, the 
best partner in a ‘‘corner,”’ the most implaca- 
ble master of a “‘squeeze” on the American 
continent. 

“Get on, little boy!’’ and Semicolon turned 
aside from the broad, white turnpike road 
into a little, low-lying, winding lane, with 
green country-seats on either hand, inclosed 
with high fences and pales and hedges, above 
which flamed red maples and scarlet gums and 
golden hickories, set among velvet-green firs. 
It was mid-autumn—one of those genial, soft 
days, full of purplish gray haze, when the sun 
comes to noon with his morning twilight va- 
pors still about him, and ephemeral insects 
people the air under the delusion that the year 
has turned backward and is going to fetch in 
summer once more; whena crow can be heard 
cawing five miles away, and the silent leaves 
drop around you from the trees with an easy 
grace that pretends to be willingness to fall. 
A calm, sweet, serene day, that sat in matron- 
‘ly composure and smiled at thought of the 





its pages,a few had deciphered its hierogly phics | 


How Triptolemus Bearn Went in Search of 


re 
past and contemplation of the future, And 
there was not sunlight enough to kindle up 
the wine-hued forests into flame. 

“Get on, lad!” said Bearn, and I fancied 
his voice was hushed into sympathy with the 
day and scene, and the sharp, hard lines of 
his stern face melted with the Indian summer 
haze of external things. Semicolon’s hoofs 
beat lightly against the firm roadway, and he 
arched his neck and bowed his head as he 
sniffed the cool, damp fragrance of a little 
rivulet that coursed by the roadside sluggish. 
ly, reluctant to undertake its new task of 
bearing off so many sodden leaves. 

Presently we came to a tall, painted fence, 
and then a modest gateway, a lodge within it, 
Bearn drove in, blanketed his horse and fas. 
tened him under a shed, and we dismounted, 
We were in a quiet and beautiful cemetery of 
considerable extent and with an exquisite, ya. 
ried surface, wooded with remarkuble grace, 
Bearn, with a changed face, led the way along 
well graveled, winding walks, among white 
monuments and much handsome shrubbery to 
a secluded spot among firs and cypresses and 
kalmias, a little inclosed square, perfectly vel. 
vet in its sod and planted with numerous 
choice flowers and shrubs. In the center of 
this lot was a large, square cenotaph of dark 
green porphyry, with the simple word cut in- 
to the top in intaglio and gilded, ‘Triptole- 
mus.”’ 

Bearn laid upon the block a small bouquet, 
which he took from his pocket, and stood by 
it in silence, while a wondrous pathetic soft- 
ness melted into his face and dewed his 
eyes just a little: but even that touch 
transfigured the man, and the hard outer crust 
dropped away, affording tender precious 
glimpses of a sweet soul underneath. Dear 
heaven, brothers! Why do we not oftener 
see one another at such moments as these, 
when we are none the less men because the 
hearts within us are vitalized by strange yearn- 
ings and spiritualized by subtle consciousness 
of our infinite capabilities—Ah! ‘A friend, 
Bearn?” ‘My brother!” 

‘*How long has he laid here?” 

“He is not here at all,” said Bearn, turning 
away. “That is simply to his memory;" 
then, with a sudden wild gust of passion that 
revealed to me a new phrase of the man, 
he lifted his hand as if to salute the block, 
and cried: 


“Christ! I would give all I am worth if he 
did lie here in his lonely grave, after due hon- 
or in the world to his nobility!’? We walked 
away in silence, crunching the gravel beneath 
slow feet, and each looking down, busy with 
his own thoughts. 

“The best brother that ever breathed, the 
best fellow God ever made, poor boy!" We 
got into the carriage again, and I noticed 
Bearn patting his horse upon the neck as he 
took off the blanket—you have seen the ges- 
ture, that strange, mute caress a man gives a 
child or the dumb brute, before whom he is 
not ashamed to let his feelings flow—the shy 
caress of the lonely maninthe moment when 
he feels his loneliness, and yearns for sympa- 
thy. We drove further, and came to where 
the road crossed the brow of a high hill, from 
the top of which we looked down upon an 
ocean of landscape, strips of forest swathed 
in soft purple haze, villas and cottages all 
asleep in the drowsy dimness, brown fields, 
and winding lanes, and bits of orchard snug- 
gled away in cosy hollows. A red-bird whis- 
tled shrill in some roadside briars near by, and 
the busy sparrows fed, fought, frolicked in 
the fencerows as if they felt the billowy 
waves of mist a sea rising to presently dis- 
turb their enjoyments. 


“Tell me about Triptolemus,” said I, and 
my silent companion roused himself out of his 
far-away mood with a start. ‘‘After all,” said 
he, ‘there is not much to tell you, only how 
I loved him, and how he loved me and all of 
us, and gave time, ambition, everything for 
the sake of this love! Last time I saw him 
alive—it was in February, 1849. There were 
only two of us—Trip was two years older 
than me—and my mother, and we had a hard 
time of it. Trip, you see, was a very bright 
fellow, quick to learn, ambitious as the devil, 
and wanted distinction, honors, all that. I 
have none of it, but I can appreciate it, and 
Trip taught me to honor it, when I would 
wake up o’ nights and turn over and see him 
hard at his books and studies. He'd had a 
good start in schooling, was well grounded, 
you know, and going right forward to his goal, 
when father died, leaving us nothing much but 
his good name. Then mother and I went to 
work, to keep Trip at school and give him his 
chance, for we were proud of him, you know, 
and we knew he’d never forget what he owed 
us. Mother started a millinery shop, and I 
left school and went errand-boy, and we man- 
aged to keep Trip at his books and the wolf 
from the door, but it was hard lines, old fel- 
low! I wore patched shirts, I can tell you, 
and the old lady’s face got very thin and anx- 
ious. She had her worries, you see, but didn’t 
let on, and she didn’t eat as much as she need- 
ed—but how could two unthinking boys know 
that? Trip was getting ready for college, 
and, by night-teaching and odd jobs of differ- 
ent kinds, he got together quite a little nest- 
egg to help bear his college expenses—between 
three and four hundred dollars it was. Well, 





one night he woke me up with his groaning. 
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‘What's the matter, Trip?” says I, and with 
that the poor fellow burst out crying. “Oh, 
it’s too bad, Flar!” said he. ‘‘Here’s the 
sheriff's been put in an execution upon moth- 
er’s poor little shop, and she never said a 
word about it to me nor you neither, and I, 
selfish do-nothing, living upon you both!” 
“Never you mind about that, Trip!” I an- 
swered stoutly, “‘you’re going to be the gen- 
tleman of the family, and it’sall right our 
working for you. When you’re rich and fa- 
mous won't we rollick in purple and fine linen, 
though!" He said no more, and I went to 
sleep. Five days later Trip was gone, and 
left only a letter with $200 in it—more than 
half his pile. ‘I’m off to California,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘to contribute my share to the support 
of the family!’’ And he had gone without a 
word of leave-taking. I left the old lady 
fainting in the arms of some of the neighbors, 
and ran all the way to the slip where the ship 
was to sailfrom. I just saw him as the vessel 
was towed out. Ishouted to him to come 
back; he smiled, shook his head and waved 
me a farewell. ‘‘Take care of mother, and 
I'll do the rest!” Those were his last words, 
and I never saw my Trip again!”’ 

He stopped and looked out over the hazy 
scene before us. ‘It was hard lines for the 
old lady, Mr. Smith, and I had ado to make 
her look up again. You see all her pride was 
in Trip; she counted on his turning out so 
well. But by and by came a letter from him, 
written on shipboard; than another, noting 
his arrival, and a third from the mines, witha 
remittance, too. He wrote with marvelous 
cheerfulness. He was going to make his for- 
tune very soon, and do no end of things for 
us. These things cheered the dear old lady 
up wonderfully; the money made her quite 
easy, and she began to conclude that it was 
all for the best. More money, more remit- 
tances, until he had sent us in all nigh $2,000; 
and then the letters ceased suddenly. We 
wrote, we waited, we wrote to friends, to the 
newspapers, but no news of Trip. Three 
years, and not a word from him. It was aw- 
ful. The old lady's hair turned white, and 
she lost the use of her limbs,and had to give 
up the shop. That made no matter, for Ihad 
got a start on Trip’s money and was doing 
well enough for both. But her face was a 
haunting horror. She had dreams of Trip—I 
did not know it then, she never spoke—and 
saw his white bones bleaching on a desert 
waste—the same killing dream night after 
night. Three years, and then a Californian 
came to see us, assured himself we were 
Trip’s folks, and told us he had been Trip’s 
partner at the mines, and had come to bring us 
Trip’s effects. And he piled some little bags 
of gold-dust on the table, and put Trip’s little 
Bible alongside of these, and a bundle of home 
letters from his kit. My mother seized these, 
held them to her heart, and asked ‘*Where 
is my son, Triptolemus ?”’ 

“The man had a tender heart—honest fel- 
low, with all that treasure in his pocket he 
hadn’t enough of his own to buy himself a 
decent _ of clothes—and he bungled badly 
in telling his tale. Trip’s claim had got thin, 
and, against the advice of his best friends, he 
had joined a party to go prospecting else- 
where. The party got lost, some were shot 
by Indians, some came back starving, but 
Trip never came back at all. Nothing was 
heard of him, and the men of the camp, after 
taking good care of his effects, had sent them 
home to us by the first comer. ‘My son Trip- 
tolemus lies unburied in the wilderness! I 
knew it!’ cried my poor mother. I put her 
to bed; she was paralyzed, and for many 
weeks the dear soul lingered betwixt life and 
death. Then she got well enough to say; 
‘Flavius, go find your brother’s remains and 
bury them!’ The miners had sent home pret- 
ty near $4,000, so I left the old lady in good 
hands and went Californiawards upon the 
sacred errand. It was a fruitless one. I came 
back as I went, only I had fallen upon some 
fortunate speculations, and began to be a rich 
man. Poor old mother! She would give me 
no rest. Her dreams were incessant. I must 
find her boy’s bones, bleaching in the wilder- 
ness. Well, about ten years ago, to satisfy 
the dear old lady, I made another trip to 
California, and as luck would have it, came 
across one of the few survivors of the pro- 
specting party. ‘Stranger,’ said he to me, 
‘none of us can rightly say poor Trip is dead. 
We were lost in a sandy wilderness, and were 
pretty much all of us half crazy. Trip had 
Ssunstroke, and wandered off from us to the 
hills; that I remember well. 


“It is a long story, Smith, and full of pain 
forme. I heard of some abject Digger Indi- 
ans, who were known to have had an insane 
white man in their camp and care, the most 
abject and degraded of the whole gang. I 
had a long search for these people. I found 
the chief of the band, and, with money and 
long cajolery, gct him to tell me of the white 
man who had been in his camp. There could 
be no doubt it was one of Trip’s party. 
“Where is the man buried?’ I asked. ‘Man 
no dead,’ he said. ‘White man tuck um!’ 
‘Where is he now, then?’ I asked, trembling. 
‘Me show um!’ He took me to Havilah, in 
Kern County. There, in the County Alms- 
house, gray, squalid, abject, I found a driv- 
— grinning idiot. It was my brother! 

Do you see that house yonder,” said he, 





pointing to a large, secluded mansion, with 
extensive grounds. ‘Get up, Semicolon,”’ 
and the impatient horse took the road again 
with fiery steps. ‘Triptolemus, my poor 
brother, was dead,”’ said Bearn; “I came 
home, bringing a coffin containing some bones. 
I erected the monument you have seen to my 
dead brother’s memory. Once a week my 
poor decrepid mother comes there in a padded 
coach, and lays her offering on the tomb to 
the memory of the deceased.” 

Bearn drove into the grounds of the man- 
sion he had called my attention to. He flung 
the reins to a boy at the door, and introduced 
me to a composed, middle-aged gentleman 
with gold spectacles. ‘‘How is your patient, 
Doctor?” he asked. ‘‘About the same.” 
‘*May I go in to see him?”’ ‘Of course,” the 
doctor said. We walked up stairs, down a 
long corridor, very hospital-like, and Bearn 
opened the door of a handsome apartment. 
There, before a hot coal fire, in a great easy 
chair, waited on by a smiling, pleasant-voiced 
attendant, sat a middle-aged man with long 
white hair, whose eyes had no speculation in 
them, and who did not look up, nor give any 
sign of recognition as we entered. 

‘*How is he to-day, Mary?”’ asked Bearn. 
“‘Always the same, Mr. Bearn,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Never notices, nor complains, but does all 
we tell him, like a child!’’ ‘Like a child!” 
echoed Bearn, with tears in his voice, and he 
went to the statue’s side, and embraced him, 
and parted the long white hair from his fore- 
head, and kissed the shapely brow, yellow 
with the dingy stain of long céntinued lunacy. 
‘(Do you know me, Trip?’’ he asked, with a 
quaver, the most pathetic, in histones. There 
was no answer. He sighed, and took a pack- 
age of bon-bons from his pocket and gave it 
to the silent creature, who mumbled them 
eagerly, greedily. ‘Be kind to him, and take 
care of him, Mary.”’ ‘Bless you, sir, I will! 
T couldn’t help be kind to him. He’s such a 
lamb.” 

We made a silent exit and drove off again. 

“The old lady knows nothing of this,” said 
Bearn; ‘the has been there ten years, and I 
durst not tell her. But this is not our Tripto- 
lemus, anyhow!” he said, with a burst of 
feeling. ‘This is only a wreck, a hull, aruin. 
Our Triptolemus, our noble Trip, gave him- 
self, mind and body, for our good. He died 
that we might be comfortable, and this is all 
the poor legacy he was able to leave us.”’ 

The autumn evening fell into dim twilight, 
damp and chill, and we drove along in a si- 
lence only broken by Semicolon’s clanging 
hoofs.—N. Y. World. 





THE VULGARITY OF LADIES. 





The Springfield Republican is shocked by 
“The Vulgarity of Ladies”: 


There is a kind of assumption that Woman 
is a neater, cleaner, more sensitive and more 
refined creature than Man. It may be so, but 
a lady will do many things which a gentleman 
could not bring himself to do. There is no 
gentleman in Springfield, for instance, who 
would walk through Main Street dragging 
part of his raiment on the ground after him. 
Any gentleman would consider himself de- 
filed by sucl? a performance, and probably 
would soon find himself in the hands of the 
po and arraigned before a commission de 
unatico. No gentleman would care to parade 
the street in such attire that one hand was 
consequently occupied in reefing the slack of 
his breeches, after the manner of holding up 
skirts at the present time. American gentle- 
men attach the character of gambler to a man 
who wears many jewels and rings, and rec- 
ognize a cognate vulgarity in the lady who 
similarly overloads herself on occasions when 
personal adornment is not in keeping. What 
we mean is that there is a modesty and sobri- 
ety of attire and even of bearing among rec- 
ognized gentlemen which the recognized lady 
has not yet attained. 





HONEST ABE LINCOLN. 


In the year 1834 Abraham Lincoln was ap- 
pointed Postmaster for the village of New 
Salem, in Sangamon County, Illinois; he was 
Postmaster about two years, and in that time 
he had collected postage to the amount of $16. 
In the year 1836 the Postoffice was removed 
to Petersburg, two miles north of New Sa- 
lem. Mr. Lincoln did not follow his office, 
but still retained the money collected by him 
as Postmaster. In 1837 Mr. Lincoln moved 
to Springfield, the county seat of Sangamon 
and the new capital of the State. He was 
not removed from his office as Postmaster, 
but, as he did not change his residence to 
Petersburg, a new Postmaster was appointed. 
The United States government sent by an 
agent a draft on Mr. Lincoln for the $16. Dr. 
A. G. Henry took the agent to Mr. Lincoln’s 
office, where he was found at hard study. 
The agent was introduced and presented the 
draft. Doctor Henry knew Mr. Lincoln’s pe- 
cuniary circumstances; knew that he could 
scarcely pay his weekly board bills; knew 
how hard he was pressed by cruel creditors, 
and was afraid he had used the money. He 
offered to loan Mr. Lincoln the amount. Lin- 
coln said he did not need it, and asking the 
agent to “take a chair for a few moments,” 
he went immediately to his hotel, pulled out 
his old trunk from under his bed, unlocked it, 
took out an old sock with some money in it, 
walked back to his office, untied the sock, 
rolled out the money consisting of ‘‘picay- 
unes,” “bits” and ‘‘quarters,”’ “‘coppers,” &c., 
just as he had collected it years before; there 
were exactly $16, the amount of the draft 





drawn on him by the government and pre- 
sented by the agent. Mr. Lincoln said to the 
agent: ‘This is the identical money collect- 
ed by meas Postmaster of New Salem.”” The 
agent took the money, and Mr. Lincoln lifted 
the draft and canceled it. Such honor as this 
is sure to meet with its reward. The Post- 
master of New Salem became President of 
the United States, and the liberator of the 
African race in this country. « 





REFORM NEEDED IN OHIO. 


Whatever we may think of Women’s Rights, 
we are all agreed that some kind of reform is 
necessary in Ohio, where cases like the fol- 
lowing are possible: 

A Hibernian lord of creation, whose wife 
had supported him in utter laziness for man 
years, grew tired at last of this inferior posi- 
tion and determined to declare his independ- 
ence. In this heroic state of mind, and being 
rather dry withal, he seized upon the best 
cows belonging to his wife and proceeded to 
sell them. The wife had bought the cows 
with her own earnings, and they were, beside, 
the chief means of support of the family. All 
this, however, availed nothing with the noble 
hero. The wif. naturally enough was indig- 
nant and brought suit for their recovery; and 
now comes the best part. The above facts 
were all proved; but the jury, with remarka- 
ble unanimity, found for the defendant. So, 
then, it is possible, nay, it is legal, in Ohio, 
for a drunken brute to steal his wife’s earn- 
ings and his family’s bread and turn it over 
to the licensed murderers of the community. 
—/ndependent. 











HUMOROUS. 


A Crystal Ghost—A glass shade. 
The originator of the arithmetic was Add’em. 


When is an egg not oval? When you turn 
it round. 


How to become puffed up—Swallow a pint 
of yeast. 


Academy of Design—A young lady’s board- 
ing school. 

Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because 
it’s light when it rises. 


Babies are described as coupons attached to 
the bonds of matrimony. 


Smith & Brown stopped payment, and were 
called a pair of suspenders. 


The extra sleep obtained by the use of a 
mosquito canopy is net gain. 

They tell a wicked story about a jovial soul 
that came up to the gates of heaven and ask- 
edadmission. ‘‘No,” said St. Peter, severely, 
“you can’t get in; you’renot fit.” The trav- 
eler stepped back, looked the old saint steadi- 
ly in the eye and crowed three times. St. 

eter colored, shuddered, and fumbled for his 
key. ‘‘You can go in,’’ said he, in a rather 
shaky voice; ‘but don’t do that to me again.” 


A clever old lady, just arrived from the 
country, entered the refreshment-room at a 
railroad station, the other day, and said she 
had left ker parasol on the seat. A general 
search commenced, and lasted for some time. 
Finally one of the waiters asked the old dame 
when she left it, to which she answered, on 
counting upon her fingers, ‘‘Well, it was three 
years ago last 4th of August.’” There was a 
general roar, much to the astonishment of the 
old lady, who went away with a very puzzled 
look upon her countenance. 


An Englishman dining in a Chinese village 
was greatly enjoying a savory dish, and would 
have expressed his pleasure to the waiter, 
who, however, understood nothing of English, 
nor could our friend utter a word of Chinese. 
The smacking of lips indicated satisfaction; 
and then came the question, ingeniously put. 
Pointing at the portion of meat in the dish, 
and which he supposed to be duck, the Eng- 
lishman, with an inquiring look, said, ‘Quack, 
quack, quack?” The waiter, gravely shaking 
his head, as much as to say ‘‘No,”’ replied, 
“Bow, wow, wow!”’ 

A very intelligent old darkey was met by 
an ante-bellum friend the other day for the 
first time since the war, and the old man’s de- 
light at seeing one of Massa’s ’ticler friends of 
old was unbounded. After a hearty hand- 
shaking and a protracted laugh peculiar to the 
Southern darkey, the gentleman asked: 

“Well, Uncle Joe, how are you getting 
along in the world?”’ 

“Sorter slow, Massa ——. Been had rheu- 
matiz right smart lately, and things ain’t gone 
‘zackly right no how,” replied the darkey. 

‘A great many changes have taken place 
since I last saw you, Uncle Joe. Death has 
taken your old master away, the family are 
scattered about the four quarters of the globe, 
the farm is divided up, and strangers occup 
the old house. It makes me feel right sad, 
Uncle Joe, to think of the changes that have 
been wrought by old Father Time.” 

‘*Yaas,”’ replied Uncle Joe. ‘*You remem- 
ber when I was a slave I worked hard at odd 
times, and made money ‘nuff. to buy myself. 
I paid old massa $1000 for my freedom.’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. ——, ‘*I remember it.”’ 

“Wish I had dat money now,” mused the 
old darkey. 

“Well, yes,”’ replied Mr. ——; ‘it would 
be quite a fortune for you.” 

**Lot’s o’ fortune, Sar,’’ said the old man 
mournfully; ‘and every time I think about 
it I kinder rue de bargain. Niggur was wuff 
a thousand dollars then, but now he ain’t wuff 
acuss. Mighty queer changes in dis world, 
massa.” 








Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sib Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec: 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 











“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 
Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK. 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the bess 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


e 


-. 
» 


r'.c. BVANS 


/ 


ADVERTISING AGENT, ‘a. 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 











ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. — 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Sopporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
e. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST.,; 
Boston, Mass., 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 









































These goods may be found at retail 


AT, 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & OO. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 


J. P, LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
GEORGE FROST & 00, 


248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois. 
Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, 34—tj 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont 8 . Boston. 


Treatment and Core of al} Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2-—ly 


EALTH Lit 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
NCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigats; or send for fall particulars, 
GEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 74th St., New “ork 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by oy oom 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informin, 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long establishec 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with cleap 

furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Furnace Com’y 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend 8t’s, 
BOSTO 


iN, 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furn 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known 
eve where justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebratea 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautifal, 
and always suits. The 


. 

Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely uew design. 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particulag 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deals 
ers throughout the country. 

tay Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 

33—16t 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 










OF THE 


yt Zi 4 
vi <A Family Favorite 
sa SEWING 
MACHINE ! 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense —_— and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is 80 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, and is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34it JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 





The Best Paper for Farmers, 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over 
Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
42—12t 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention givsn to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 2%—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseasee of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. Tne r treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 














An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CIIFFORD, Perfumer, 


2%6—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TOTE 


An amusing and a | 
ive game for children 
Finely illustrated. Sem 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 

WM. R. GOULD, Sue 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 


















Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 
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MES. HOWE IN CHICAGO. 


Epitors Journat:—During Mrs. Howe's 
recent Western trip, the ladies of the Fort 
nightly Club, of Chicago, gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to entertain her in 
their Club rooms. That is, they tried to do 
so. But if the reception was nominally given 
by the Fortnightly, Mrs. Howe was virtually 
the hostess. And such refreshment as she 
gave us! It was the pure bread of truth that 
she served in her paper on Halfness, and truth 
so daintily catered, a soft shower of sound 
manna thoughts, sweetened with that spirit- 
ual leaven by which ail food that drops from 
above us is vivified. It was a paper to make 
one forget the undercurrent of care and anx- 
iety that usually lies close below the “topmost 
waves of thought.’ Nurseries, kitchens and 
drawing rooms faded quite away, and the sun 
shone on the other half, that lies hidden in 
the dark most of the time, because, after all, 
this spiritual world of ours is ‘‘round, likea 
ball or an orange,” just as the geographic 
world is, and the work-a-day, practical part 
lasts from sunrise to sunset. 

Well, the sun really shone this time full on 
the other half, the ideal, the spiritual, which 
we must have and hold before we grasp the 
round whole. 

Then we had Mrs. Some Pumpkins and her 
experiences at court. This was bread of truth 
again, only tricked up a bit in a sort of cooky 
way, with a soupgon of ginger and other spi- 
ces to tickle our palates. And surely ourown 
grandmamma’s gingerbread never tasted half 
so well, or smacked more forcibly of Yankee- 
dom and her citizens, every one of them 
royal enough to “shake hands with a king 
upon his throne, and think it honor to his 
majesty,’’ or to spell their names with a 
‘‘We,” as you remember Mrs. Some Pump- 
kins did, (as well as Victoria) since she be- 
gan writing paragraphs for a country paper. 
What a delicious combination of grand Pil- 
grim Fathers and hopping, bobbing toadies 
we Yankees are. But I forget lam writing 
from the broad prairie western land of my 
adoption. 

After Mrs. Some Pumpkins had quite fin- 
ished, Mrs. Doggett, our President, led Mrs. 
Howe to the Refreshment Room, where we 
all followed, and tricked ourselves into the 
smallest nooks and corners, and ate scrappily, 
and talked happily on Mrs. Some Pumpkins 
or Halfness, surely the one or the other. At 
least the flowers were our gift, for Mrs. Dog- 
gett herself presented them before us all. 
Mrs. Howe wished she might place them on 
a little table in a certain little room some of 
us knew, but although she could not take 
these flowers to her home, there were blos- 
soms she should take with her from this day. 
Then I think we each realized she had given 
us flowers in her turn, that we might carry 
away—rosemary—for remembrance. 

Then she poured the wine for us,—the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,—fresh from the 
very heart, where the Lord of the vintage 
trampled out his ‘‘grapes of wrath” into red 
heart’s-blood wine of song. M. M. M. 

Chicago, Til. 





FROM THE FIELD OF LABOR IN IOWA. 


Yourreaders were furnished with an account 
of the work done by Mr. Campbell and my- 
self in the early part of the summer, and I 
now contribute a short sketch of what has 
been accomplished later in the season. 

Only one lecture was given, in a school dis- 
trict near Des Moines, after we closed our la- 
bors on July 11, until August 22, when the 
work was resumed, beginning at Des Moines 
with a Woman Suffrage temperance lecture 
to a well filled church on Sunday evening. 
We attended the annual meeting of the State 
Society at Oskaloosa the 24th and 25th. 
From there we went to West Liberty and 
gave our lecture. Thence north to Linn 
County, giving two lectures; one at Marion— 
the County Seat, and one at Central City. 
We next visit Wilton, where I had lectured 
twice before, and assisted in organizing a Suf- 
frage Society. From Wilton I went to Vin- 
ton and gave one lecture while Mr. Campbell 
took another route to make more appoint- 
ments. Our work for the fall began now in 
earnest. Leaving Des Moines on the evening 
of the 15th of September, I arrived at Mount 
Pleasant the morning of the 16th, and was 
kindly cared for by Mrs. Cole, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. R. Cole, who is himself an earnest 
friend of Suffrage, and whose convictions have 
reached not only his head and heart, but his 
purse also, and next to Mrs. Callanan (of 
whose liberal giving of time and money you 
are already aware), he is willing to give most 
liberally of all the friends we have found in 
the State. I gave but one lecture in Mount 
Pleasant, because my engagements would not 
then permit; but I shall long remember my 
visit there with pleasure. The next evening 
I spoke in the Free Baptist Church at Lock- 
ridge, where I was introduced by Major Pierce, 
a native of Maine and an old schoolmate of 
mine. The house was full of people, who 
heard, most of them for the first time, a wo- 
man speak on the Suffrage question. I met 

at this place old friends whose faces I had not 
seen for twenty years and more. I might 
have passed in and out of their homes and 
lectured twenty times without being recog- 





nized by them. Such are the effects of time 
and separation. 

The next point was Fairfield, where I gave 
a lecture toa small audience Saturday even- 
ing, and on Sunday evening to a very large 
one in the Congregational Church. 

From Fairfield I went to Ottumwa, where I 
failed to geta hearing. The city being whol- 
ly given to idolatry—money is their God, and 
whatever stands in the way of each man in 
his pursuit of it, must go to the wall. I went 
from Ottumwa to Albia, gave one lecture, 
also one at Eddyville, and from there to Eldo- 
ra, where I spent the Sabbath and spoke in 
the M. E. Church to a large audience on Sun- 
day evening. The next day went on to Inde- 
pendence and lectured for the Woman Suf- 
frage Association there. The meeting was 
most successful, many coming in from adjoin- 
ing towns. I took the train after the lecture 
and rode nearly all night in order to make con- 
nections to reach Newton, my next place. 
There are many good friends of Suffrage in 
Newton, and I had a good meeting there, but 
they have not yet organized their forces. 
From Newton I went on to Indianola where I 
met my husband, who had arranged for organ- 
izing a county society, which was effected by 
the adoption of a Constitution and the election 
of Miss Carey, a teacher in the Simpson Col- 
lege, President; Miss Cook (the lately elected 
School Superintendent), Mrs. Burnes, Prof. 
Grumbling, Alexander Hastie, Esq., Mrs. P. 
N. Hastie, and others whose names I do not 
remember, as officers. This society may do 
much for the cause in the State if they will, 
as well as in Warren County. Itgrows out of 
the liberal sentiment produced by the influ- 
ence of the College upon the town of Indianola. 

I fear my letter is getting too long, and 
therefore will only mention the names of 
towns where meetings have been held, hoping 
to induce other speakers to follow and keep 
the interest aiceady created alive if possible. 
I gave one lecture at Mitchelville, a wide 
awake little village sixteen miles from Des 
Moines. Two at Chariton, two at Osceola, 
one at Corning, one at Villisca, two at Ciarin- 
da, two at Shenandoah, one at Red Oak, two 
at Glenwood. 

From Glenwood I went by invitation to Ta- 
bor, a town situated eight miles from any rail- 
road. The town was settled twenty-four 
years ago by a colony from Oberlin, Ohio, and 
most of your readers will remember it as one 
of the places where Capt. Brown stored sup- 
plies, and trained men for use in Kansas bor- 
der ruffian warfare. I sleptin the same house, 
ate and drank at the same table, talked with 
his old friends, lectured in their college chapel, 
and from that spot took my departure from 
the State, feeling that although ‘John Brown’s 
body lies mouldering in the grave, his soul is 


marching on.” 
Marcaret W. CamMpBELL. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Nov. 1, 1875. 





IOWA WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Evitors JournaL:—The Iowa Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union held its second 
annual meeting in this city, last week. It 
was a delegate Convention, and the attend- 
ance, if not large in numbers, embraced dele- 
gates from all the Congressional districts ex- 
cept the 4th, 6th and 9th. , 

A new era for Woman seems dawning when, 
with the fervor and earnestness manifested 
by this Union, women meet to counsel togeth- 
er how a terrible evil which has overtaken so 
many families, and has stricken so large a 
number of their sisters in their homes, shall 
be met and overcome. 

All the sessions were opened by devotional 
exercises, and an earnest desire to be led by 
the Divine Spirit was generally expressed. 

The President, Mrs. E. A. Wheeler, of 
Cedar Rapids, presided with grace and digni- 
ty. Her opening address, on ‘‘Woman’s In- 
fluence in Shaping the Destiny of Nations,’’ 
was eloquent and of merit. 

Mrs. L. H. Washington, formerly of Illinois 
but now of Keokuk, Ia., gave the annual ad- 
dress on Tuesday evening. She had the hap- 
py faculty of knowing just what ought to be 
said, and of saying it. She knew just what 
arguments ought to be met, and met them. 
She is earnest in the temperance work. We 
hope Iowans will give her a hearty welcome 
to the State. 

Other ladies of ability were in attendance; 
the press gave reports in a respectful tone; 
the weather was delightful, and the meeting 
a highly successful one. All knew the task 
to be momentous, but there was no shrinking, 
only a disposition to press forward. 

Among the resolutions adopted, was one 
acknowledging the aid received from the 
Suffrage movement, but which some of our 
friends thought decked with too many em- 
bellishments to suit their puritanic tastes. 
We heartily agreed with these. It read as 
follows, and was, of course, passed by a 
unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That in view of the wonderful 
providences of God, by which he seems to be 
calling the women of our land to unwonted 
methods of work in his vineyard, we cordially 
recognize the efficient aid to the temperance 
work by other organizations for the promo- 
tion of the great reforms of the day; and we 
bid them heartily God-speed in their efforts, 
which shall help us to free our land from the 


curse of intemperance. M. C. C. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE CORNER-STONE 
| OF TEMPERANCE. 
| Says a correspondent of the New York 
Times, writing of Michigan’s new license law: 
‘It was evident that a prohibition law could 
not be enforced, because public sentiment did 
not sustain it.’’ 

Politicians make a sorry jest in declaring 
that the sense of the community is against 
prohibition. . 

The community embraces men and women. 
Is it logical to call the views of men alone 
the sense of the community? 

Not until women have a chance to vote on 
the question can the true public sentiment be 
known. That the Woman’s vote on temper- 
| ance would differ widely from the Man’s vote, 
| can not be doubted. 
| The women crusaders were ready to become 
| law-breakers, in defense of their homes from 
| the cruel oppression of men’s licensed liquor 
saloons. There are thousands of women, too 
timid to join a crusading band, who would 
thankfully deposit a silent vote in behalf of 
temperance were it permitted them. 

A young person sitting at my elbow says, 
‘‘Corporations have no souls; and the fact is, 
the government has gone into the liquor busi- 
ness.”’ 

Let us hope that in the process of evolution, 
the eyes of the rising generation may be 
opened to see the real help-meet for the tem- 
perance dilemma. History repeats itself: 
men still reject the true corner stone. Bag- 
leys rise, and Bagleys fall, but the truth 
flows on forever. c. C. H. 

E. Orange N. J. 








A CAPTIOUS CRITIC. 


Epitors JournaLt. — The accompanying 
slip from the Chicago Times of Oct. 18, which 
I beg you to reprint, is the report of the Wo- 
man’s Congress at Syracuse, the only notice 
taken of papers and discussions which, for three 
days, heldin quiet and apparently well-pleased 
attention hundreds of men and women of all 
ranks in society, from the Chancellor and 
Faculty of the University to the reporters of 
the daily papers: 


Of all who breathed ‘“‘words that burn and 
thoughts that kill” in the Woman’s Congress, 
at Syracuse, last week, none save Mrs. Jennie 
June Croly seem to have presented anything 
practical. This Congress was designed as an 
exhibition of the full consummate flower of 
womanly wisdom—a sanhedrim of feminine 
farseers, who were to point out the way and 
the life to the trembling feet of all lands and 
all times. Here were assembled. all those 
blighted hearts whom vile men refuse to take 
as partners of their joy and sorrow. All who 
have, for cause or without, quit the bed and 
board of abandoned tyrants unfit for associa- 
tion with the gentler sex. In the serried ranks 
which gathered at the feet of feminine wis- 
dom were the blushing poets whose “brain 
children”’ fill the waste baskets of ‘‘vile men,” 
who are refused the leading columns of the 
daily press for compositions which, once em- 
balmed in printer’s ink, would stir the world 
to mutiny and rage against the base affront 
that man in authority puts upon women. The 
telegraph has characteristically grudged the 
world the details of the Syracuse symposium, 
but we gather from the local presses glimpses 
of the meeting which go to show women, in 
their real character, as pre-eminently fit to 
rule and legislate. To begin with, they set 
an edifying example of good manners, which 
another Congress might study with great ben- 
efit. They didn’t wrangle over the commit- 
tee appointments. They didn’t contest each 
other’s seats, and they didn’t cause the pre- 
siding chairwoman premature apoplexy by an 
undue exertion of muscle in the working of 
the gavel. 

They were not constantly called to order 
because of not speaking to the point, because, 
womanlike, they had no point to speak to. 
They didn’t adopt any of the degrading five- 
minute rules, which at once shows the inferi- 
ority of man. No woman who has any re- 
spect for her sex will rest with five minutes. 
Perish the thought! This pleasant tribute to 
feminine volubility doubtless necessitated a 
rotation in the office of presiding officer, a 
fresh chairman taking the stand so soon as a 
predecessor came to exhaustion. Of course 
the speeches covered all topics, everything in 
the heavens above, in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth—from as many 
different points of view as there were femi- 
nine voices to enunciate them. 

But, as before said, Mrs. Croly, who has 
had some experience with the world, being a 
wife, mother, and business woman of no or- 
dinary kind, took her sisters to task for not 
filling the profession of journalism—ef which 
Mrs. C. is by no means an obscure or ineffi- 
cient member. She declared it as her convic- 
tion that women are more competent than 
men to carry on the various departments of a 
newspaper, and went on to show why. The 
why, was main'y because women are, as a 
whole, better educated than men. They have 
more refined instincts, sharper perceptions, 
more inborn literary capabilities, and a gener- 
al adaptability which is denied the coarser 
fiber of manhood. It is a clear, ingenious, 
charming bit of womanliness, and disproves 
the very point Mrs. Croly upholds. Women 
can never enter journalism as the equals of 
men, until they have been mentally and phy- 
sically reconstructed. There is certain work 
that women do on rich journals quite as well 
as men, but for the real business of a journal- 
ist there is not one woman in 20,000,000 that 
could be taught to do it even tolerably. The 
women successful in this profession, and that, 
it must be borne in mind, in but one depart- 
ment, can be counted within fifty. The wo- 
men successful as general journalists are con- 
fined to one, and that one, it happens, is a 
Chicagoan. Certain light work on journals, 
magazines, and reviews is @une as well as it 
is possible to be done by women; but in the 
majority of cases women are rendered unfit 
for -duties of this sort by a lack of thorough 
education even more conspicuous than that of 
i their brethren, who bring ignorance and pre- 











sumption to a calling demanding the very 
highest attainments. 

This article, which contains nearly as many 
falsehoods as phrases, for a moment made me 
angry; then I felt only contempt for the man, 
who, for the few dollars it would bring him, 
could stoop to such pitiful stuff, for, though 
of course the editor is responsible for it, no 
one believes the clear-headed man who directs 
the Times would pen such twaddle. 

At certain dinners, in reply to certain toasts, 
we are told that “the Press is the true in- 
structor of the people, the leader of public 
opinion,” &c., &c. 

“Of all who breathed words that burn and 
thoughts that kill’—(models of elegant dic- 
tion also are the daily papers)—‘‘in the Wo- 
man’s Congress, but one presented anything 
practical.” 

Of course, in education there is nothing 
practical—to women; men alone are ‘‘prac- 
tical;’’ they hold fast to all the places of hon- 
or and profit connected with schools; but few 
whom I know upon any Board of Education 
could have written the paper upon ‘‘Women 
as guardians of our Educational Liberty,” 
read by Edna Dean Cheney, a woman who 
has read and thought upon this subject, and 
who has been in correspondence with the best 
educationists and educators in this and other 
lands more years than the writer of this squib 
has lived. 


For, let me tell you what you would be at 
no loss to guess, the greater number of these 
enlighteners of the masses are very young, 
in that state so aptly characterized by A. K. 
H. B. as ‘‘veal-y.” 


“Here were assembled all those blighted 
hearts whom vile men refuse to take as part- 
ners of their joy and sorrow.’’ I should not 
write “hearts whom.” But then I am not 
an “editor.” Perhaps you can make sense 
out of the sentence; I cannot. I suppose that 
‘blighted hearts” are used as a synonym for 
unmarried women, but the ‘‘all’’ of these who 
sent or read papers were but five. The others 
are all ‘‘partners of the joys and sorrows of 
vile men’—the adjective is the Jimes’, not 
mine—and I do not believe the children from 
the homes in which these women are beloved 
and honored will ever play the role of ‘‘jour- 
nalist’’ after the manner of him of the Zimes. 


One of the ‘‘blighted hearts whom,’’ Grace- 
anna Lewis, member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, gave us a paper upon 
Scientific Education. During four days of 
the session of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Detroit, last August, I 
heard but three papers at all comparable to it. 

Another “blighted heart whom’? — Mary 
Eastman—upon her journey to Syracuse, talk- 
ing with a companion also thitherward bound, 
learned she had the same theme and had fol- 
lowed much the same line of thought in the 
development of her subject—the very unprac- 
tical one of Education. During the first day 
of the Congress she re-cast her essay,and in the 
evening gaveit in Wieting Opera House, which 
claims to seat more than two thousand people, 
to an audience packed as was that at McCor- 
mick Hallthe 17th Oct. Would obr ‘‘journal- 
ist’’ essay a task like that? From his edito- 
rial we can judge of the probable result of 
such effort. 

I find one truth in this long passage. ‘*They 
were not constantly called to order.” Of 
course not, for the members of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Woman, as a 
rule, have been decently bred, and were not 
born in that stratum of the social world which 
produces so many ‘‘journalists.’’ 

‘‘In these serried ranks of blushing poets,” 
&e. Idonot know that more than two per- 
sons prominent at the last Congress ever 
put words together in rhyme; a ‘‘brain-child” 
of one of them, which, in some inexplicable 
way, got out of the “waste-basket of vile 
men,’’ is The Battle-Hymn of the Republic! 


‘This pleasant tribute to feminine volubili- 
ty doubtless necessitated a rotation in the of- 
fice of presiding officer, a fresh chairman 
taking the stand so soon as a predecessor came 
to exhaustion.’’ Dear ‘“‘editor,’’ ‘‘doubtless” 
you are quite in error. There was no ‘‘rota- 
tion in the office of presiding officer.’ I am 
not responsible for the make-up of ‘‘editor’s” 
sentences, but please note that ‘‘women can 
never enter journalism as the equals of men 
until they have been mentally and physically 
reconstructed.”* I wonder what the grammar 
could have been before this journalist attain- 
ed his perfected mental and physical con- 
struction. 


We held three sessions daily for three suc- 
cessive days, and our honored President, Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, did not 
once vacate the chair. How many times 
would some men have retired to drink or 
smoke? If this ‘editor’? had been our chair- 
man, and had been the owner of a big, gold 
medal awarded for the discovery of a comet, 
I fear masculine vanity would have peeped 
out in a bit of ribbon to show that he had 
been ‘‘decorated.’’ Not true? 

“Certain light work on journals, magazines 
and reviews is done as well as it is possible to 
be done by women.” Prodigious! ‘Light 
work.” I should like to see this editor or any 
one connected with his paper try to write an 
article like Anna Brackett’s ‘Organization 
the Basis of Civilization,’’ a paper which the 
‘*practical woman,” Mrs. Croly, upon whom 








the Times bestows the faint praise of being 
neither obscure nor inefficient as a journalist 
purchased before the reader left the platform. 

But enough and too much of what hardly 
merits notice. Would you not like to know 
who and what are these editors who kindly 
tell us all it is necessary to know about gov- 
ernment, finance, science, art, religion,—and 
who know to the breadth of a hair the exact 
measurement of the “sphere” of all women? 

Not long since, at an evening reunion there 
chanced to be an unusually large deposit of 
these beardless boys and, among the elders of 
the party, conversation turned naturally upon 
the Press and its probable influence under the 
guidance of those whom the hearing of the 
ear had more than once convicted of ignorance 
of facts as well as innocence of logic. Here 
let me say, some of these men, though stil] 
young, have had thorough training and do 
good and faithful work. There was one of 
them, not upon the staff of the Times, to whom 
I wrote of some gross blunders to which my 
attention had been called in an article upon a 
subject that, although “nothing but a woman,’ 
I chanced to know something about. His re- 
ply showed his appreciation of the value of 
time and his determination not to risk the per- 
version of his taste, ‘‘I did not see the arti- 
cle; there are pages of the paper at which I 
never look.’’ But he is not of those who 
**just dash off, you know,” a dozen columns 
ata sitting, after passing the evening in re- 
tailing those delightful nothings in which 
these “perfectly constructed” “journalists” 
let themselves down to the level of the female 
mind. 

Among these elders were lawyers grown 
gray in successful practice, judges, merchants 
who were helping to build up the institutions 
of which we are justly proud, when these boys 
were ‘“‘mewling in their nurses’ arms.” One 
of the graybeards said, ‘‘I only look at the 
telegraphic news of home papers, taking edi- 
torials where I do not see the source whence 
they emanate.’’ His wife glanced across the 
room at a knot of journalists with a look that 
showed her lovely blue eyes could flash, and 
with a volume of scorn in her voice said, 
‘*Leaders !”’ 

Yes, a leader upon law for you who get ten- 
thousand dollar fees; upon'the science of gov- 
ernment for you who have made the Constitu- 
tion of your country the study of a life-time; 
upon finance for you, honored merchant; yes, 
a leader from one who does not know enough 
of the laws of trade to run a peanut stand 
with any chance of success; upon art for you 
who have traversed seas to paint generals and 
sovereigns; and leaders for you ‘‘who are re- 
fused the leading columns of the daily press, 
blighted hearts whom.”’ K. N. D. 

Chiergo, Il. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women’s Club.—Saturday, 
Nov. 13, at 1 o’clock, there will be a lunch for Rev. 
Robert Collyer, after which he will read a paper on 
George Washington. 











Monday, Nov. 15, at 4.30 P.M., an addregs on the 
Currency by Joseph S. Ropes. Club tea at 7 P.M. 


A Sale in aid of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, will be held at No. 60 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Nov. 17, 18, and 19, from 10 A.M, 
to6P.mM. Yourself and friends are cordially invited. 
Tickets 50 cents. Season tickets $1.00. 


W anted.—A young lady in Charlestown, Mass., 
who teaches during the day, desires occupation for 
her spare time, either copying, revising, or critivis- 
ing books, or teaching. References given. Apply 
at this office. 45—2t 


Important to Ladies.—Mrs, H. S. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved, Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents In ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8S. HurcHrnson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 


LONGFELLOW. 

A superb life-size portrait of the poet 
LONGFELLOW will be sent with the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1876 to 
any person remitting $5.00 direct to the 
Publishers. 

N. B.—All who remit before December 
15th, will receive the November and De- 
cember numbers, containing the opening 





chapters of Mr. Howell’s new novel, “Pri , 


vate Theatricals,” free of charge. The 
list of attractions for 1876 is a brilliant 
one, including Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Mrs. Kemble, Mark Twain and 
other favorite writers. Address H. 0. 
HOUGHTON & CO., Riverside Press, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
46—It 
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